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JESUS said: 


Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 
Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever | have commanded you. 

And lo, | am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world. 


—St. Matthew’s Gospel 
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DISOBEDIENCE 





By C. STACEY WOODS 


_ EARNEST AMBITION and daily prayer of every 
Inter-Varsity and Nurses Christian Fellowship chap- 
ter should be that year by year there will be those 
who are honored by God’s call and commission to 
represent the Lord Jesus abroad. If year after year 
a chapter fails to have some of its number graduate 
to become foreign missionaries, surely this indicates 
that something is tragically wrong. 

God’s commands are not optional; they are obli- 
gatory. 

We do not discuss the commandments of the Lord 
if we are Christians. We do not consider whether 
we shall or shall not obey Him, our Living Lord. 
We realize that failure to obey is disobedience, that 
disobedience is sin. 

No clearer command is found in Scripture to the 
Christian than the command to preach the gospel to 
every creature, the command to go into the world 
representing the Lord Jesus Christ with the glad 
tidings, the command to be His witness in His power 
and saving grace. 

We are constrained by His love, but we are obe- 
dient to His commandment—obedient to Him, our 
Sovereign Lord. 

In obeying this command to world evangelism we 
are not asked to be successful, only to be faithful; 
and obedience is the beginning of faithfulness. 
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when it comes to indifference to foreign missions 


Eatin 


There is, however, one other consideration. While 
all of us are to be engaged in the task of world 
evangelism, it is Jesus Christ (“the Lord of the 
Harvest”) who assigns us to our place of duty, 
who gives us our commission. Of course we are to 
be concerned about the need in the world around us, 
and to pray the Lord of the Harvest that He will 
send forth laborers into His harvest. But we must 
never confuse the sovereignty of our Lord in desig- 
nating our place of service and witness with His 
clear command, already given to each of us as a 
Christian, to be His witness. Therefore we must 
realize that our vocation, our life work, is to manifest 
the Lord Jesus and declare the gospel. 

One very great tragedy of mid-twentieth century 
evangelical Christianity in North America is that 
far too many of us deem it sufficient if we put our 
trust in the Lord Jesus, are Biblical in our doctrine, 
are reasonably respectable in our manner of life, 
but have only a passing, vague interest in the general 
idea of missions. If this is true of you and me, and 
if we are Christians, we are living in sin because 
we are living in disobedience. 

God’s will for you and me is quite clear. He has 
commanded us to go into all the world and preach 
the gospel. Our responsibility is to place ourselves 
at His disposal and to obey Him. 





Practically, however, there are certain obvious 
demands upon university students. They are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Have I faced up to the Great Commission? 
Have I told the Lord that I am at His disposal, to be 
His man, to go wherever He sends me, to do what- 
ever He asks me to do, to live the kind of life He 
calls upon me to live? 

(2) Have I realized that this command to world 
evangelism does not have its application sometime 
in the future, but in the present moment? Am | 
now, where I am, in college, in university, engaged 
in preaching the gospel as an ambassador, a witness? 
Do I realize that I am a missionary in my university, 
that the Captain of my salvation has sent me there 
to represent Him and to tell the good news in His 
name, in the power of the Holy Spirit? 

(3) As I look forward to the years of my life 
beyond university, is my primary concern the girl 
or fellow I'll marry, the kind of job or profession I 
have chosen, the place in which I shall live, the 
sort of home I want? Or is my primary concern 
that of obedience to my Lord’s Great Commission? 
Is my first concern God’s will for me in this life on 
earth, world evangelism, the declaration of the 
gospel to those who have not heard? 

(4) Am I seeking the Lord’s will for His place 
of designation, for the honor of a commission, and 
have I placed myself in the way of the Holy Spirit’s 
leading, having yielded myself to the Lord in terms 
of world evangelism and foreign missions? Have | 





that the Lord may tell me whether He wants me as 
His representative in Africa, or in South America, 
or in the United States? Certainly God’s will can 
be nothing less for Christians than a sense of specific 
designation to a certain part of the world, there to 
represent Him. 

(5) Am I a man or woman of world vision? 
Am I concerned with the world and its need and 
today’s opportunities? Am I praying the Lord of 
the Harvest that He will thrust out laborers into His 
harvest? And do I pray, “Lord send me?” 

(6) Am TI giving my time in intercessory prayer 
for those who are abroad as Christ’s ambassadors? 
Am I giving any of the material things of life which 
the Lord has provided to support others in far-off 
places as they proclaim the good news? Am I shar. 
ing with them in world missions? And is there any 
personal sacrifice in my praying and giving, my 
sharing? 

This question of foreign missions is not only an 
individual matter. It has its corporate aspects, and 
if we make any profession of being true to the Lord 
and to His Word, there must be in our chapter activ- 
ity a corporate interest in world missions and a 
corporate activity in that direction. 

What a tragedy it is if we give mental assent to 
the general idea of foreign missions, if we profess 
to believe God’s Word and to accept in general the 
Divine Commission, but it never becomes specific in 
terms of our Inter-Varsity chapter or Nurses Chris- 
tian Fellowship chapter and its program, if it never 





made this specific personally? Am I praying daily becomes personal in terms of myself. END 
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What a mission board looks for ina 


CANDIDATE 


Bice A YEAR AGO there was an article in His 
entitled “What to Look for in a Mission Board.” 
This article contained a great deal of information 
that must have been very helpful to a number of 
students who were considering the field and the 
mission to which the Lord was calling. 

But another side of the picture also needs to be 
presented. 

Many students who feel called to the mission field 
are under the impression that all they have to do is 
choose the mission board, apply as a candidate, and 
their acceptance by the board is a foregone conclu- 
sion. Actually this is no more true than to suggest 
that proposal of marriage inevitably and automati- 
cally leads to marriage. In both situations two dif- 
ferent parties have their particular points of view 
to consider. Agreement is necessary on both sides. 

No doubt this attitude toward missions has partly 
resulted from the eagerness of those of us who are 
engaged in missionary deputation work to see young 
people go out as missionaries to our fields. 

So we tend to speak at times more like recruiting 
agents than like the representatives of the Lord who 
alone can thrust forth laborers into His harvest. 
Another reason for this erroneous attitude is prob- 
ably that students are so often told that they are 
the leaders of tomorrow. 

In actual fact, most missions probably refuse more 
than half of all the candidates who offer themselves 
for service on the foreign field. Does this seem 
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By Eric Fife 


strange in view of the tremendous need for more 
workers ? 

Mission boards know from expensive experience 
that the wrong worker on the field is a nuisance to 
the mission, to himself, and most of all, to the Lord 
and His work. Candidate committees of missions are 
very sensitive to their great responsibilities. The 
consequences of either sending out the wrong person, 
or retaining at home a person who ought to be on 
the field, are very great; and we should all pray for 
such men as they do their work for the Lord. 

Usually the candidate committee of a mission sees 
first of all the sheaf of completed papers from the 
young man or woman involved. Subsequently they 
may have a personal interview with him. What are 
some of the things for which such a committee 
looks? What are the qualities that will make for 
successful missionary work and what are the weak- 
nesses that will make a missionary career impos- 
sible? 

In many parts of today’s world it is absolutely 
essential for missionaries to have a degree if they 
are to obtain a visa into the country in which the 
mission is interested, while in other areas the de- 
mands are not so strict and missions can be more 
elastic in their educational standards. For this 
reason there is wide variation in the academic re- 
quirements of various mission boards and these can 
be readily obtained from the particular missions 
concerned. In most cases some Bible or seminary 
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training will be required in addition to university 
or professional preparation. 

PuysicaL This is a very obvious point and for 
that reason little need be said. It is evident that to 
meet the hardships of such a different life, climate 
and other factors, a person must be healthy. Other- 
wise he will be a liability on the field. Therefore 
every mission will insist upon a strict physical ex- 
amination. 

TEMPERAMENT It is obvious that in addition to 
a healthy body and well educated mind, tempera- 
ment plays a large part in a missionary’s life. A 
mission board is always anxious to determine wheth- 
er a potential missionary has the ability to work 
with others and to understand others. Far too many 
failures on the mission field have resulted from a 
missionary who is “temperamental.” (Someone has 
defined that word as half temper and half mental.) 
Some people have personalities that make it very 
hard for them to adjust to other missionaries and 
to nationals; but we can be glad that Christ is a 
mender of temperaments. There is no reason for any 
Christian who has an awkward temperament to as- 
sume that he can do nothing about correcting it. A 
mission board certainly should not exclude the pos- 
sibility of the Lord changing a difficult temperament, 
but they will want clear evidence before the person 
sails to the field that this change has in fact taken 
place and that the candidate’s contribution will be 
positive rather than a negative one on the field. 


Moopiness Moodiness, bad temper and jealousy 
are serious in any Christian, but to see the way that 
such deficiences can be exploited by Satan on the 
mission field is almost frightening. One reason for 
obtaining reports from pastors, employers, teachers, 
friends and other references is to discern such weak- 
nesses. Therefore the person who is not scrupulously 
honest and candid in writing a reference is not only 
doing a disservice to the mission but also to the 
candidate, and above all to the Lord. Candidate 
schools are held not merely to give information to 
the candidate, but also to give mission leaders op- 
portunity for observation and assessment. They are 
extremely important for this reason. 

LeapersHiP In the forms that missions send out 
to references for candidates, they usually include a 
question as to the gift of leadership that the candi- 
date possesses. Missionary candidates need to be 
people who can exercise initiative and who can give 
leadership, but who do so in the spirit of the New 
Testament. When we think of leadership in the New 
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Testament we almost inevitably think of the Apostle 
Paul, and we need to remember that when he wrote 
of himself and of his ministry he used phrases such 
as, “I have made myself a slave of all;” and “I am 
your bondservant for Jesus’ sake.” Today we often 
mistake fleshly energy for spiritual leadership, and 
this has been true on the mission field as well as at 
home. One simple test of true leadership is to ques- 
tion whether the person possesses a gift of getting 
the best out of others. Too often a strong personality 
tends to submerge rather than to develop the per- 
sonalities of those whom he is sent to lead. 

Purpose The purpose in going to the field is to 
build a robust indigenous church, and this means 
that the missionary must make himself as dispens- 
able as possible. He is going out not only to lead 
the people but to serve them. 

SeLF DeniaL The Apostle Paul counseled Tim- 
othy to “endure hardness as a good soldier” and 
self-denial is indispensable to truly effective mis- 
sionary service. This involves not merely your will- 
ingness to do without comforts and even apparent 
necessities, but to do so cheerfully; not merely to go 
without things that you cannot get, but cheerfully to 
go without things that you could get, but that might 
possibly create a barrier between you and the people 
to whom God has sent you. 

TOLERANCE Basically, of course, Christianity is 
a religion of intolerance, which was why it came 
into conflict with the Roman Empire in its early 
days and with various other states throughout his- 
tory. But we need people on the mission field who 
will learn to differentiate between things that are 
important and things that are fundamental. There 
is a danger of holding opinions and calling them 
principles. The very basis of unity in interdenom- 
inational missions is a willingness to concede to 
others a right to their own opinions on points of 
interpretation which are not central. Even more 
than this is involved. There will come times when 
we have to come face to face with an opposing re- 
ligion and to expose error, but how many examples 
we have had of evangelicals who have spoken the 
truth, but have failed to do so in love. The Apostle 
Paul was always forthright and demanding in the 
message that he preached, but he was conciliatory 
in the spirit in which he preached it; how we need 
to learn this lesson today. “The servant of the Lord 
must be gentle toward all” (If Timothy 2:24). 

LoyaLtty A missionary who is going to be an 
effective member of a team on the foreign field will 
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need to possess the quality of loyalty—loyal to his 
fellow workers, loyal to his board, loyal to the people 
who are entrusted to his care; and, at the root, loyal 
to the Lord. This certainly does not involve an 
attitude, “My mission right or wrong,” for that is 
surely dishonest and unscriptural; but it does in- 
volve the ability to see weaknesses and failings on 
the part of others and yet to allow for them and to 
give devotion and affection just the same. We have 
such an attitude all the time toward those who are 
near and dear to us in our families, but we seem 
strangely to lack it toward our Christian brothers 
and sisters. 

Sou Winninc Speaking personally, I do not 
believe that every Christian is called to be a soul 
winner, although that is very commonly stated to- 
day; but the New Testament clearly teaches that 
all are called to be witnesses. It is likely that if a 
Christian is going to the foreign field, one way or 
another it will be for evangelistic work. Therefore, 
it is highly desirable that accepted candidates shall 
have given evidence before they sail of a spirit-given 
gift of soul-winning or evangelism (Ephesians 4:11). 
Perhaps we do not always put the emphasis on this 
that we ought to, but if a man or woman has never 
won a person to Jesus Christ in the United States, 
he hardly seems likely to do so in the hostile en- 
vironment of a pagan or Moslem country. 

THE Catt The importance that is placed upon 
this call to service for the Lord in the foreign field 
will probably vary slightly from mission to mission, 
but it is true that in most faith missions, and per- 
haps particularly in Moslem missions, this is con- 
sidered of very great importance indeed. A person 
is hardly likely to stand the disappointments of work 
abroad unless he is truly called by the Lord and 
equipped by Him. (Perhaps it is in place here to 
mention that we ought to be just as conscious of a 
call to undertake any profession in the homeland as 
we ought to be for service overseas.) A candidate 
committee of a mission certainly looks to see wheth- 
er the candidate has indeed been called of the Lord 
or merely moved by human motivation. 

SpirITUAL GLtow This has been left till last, not 
because it is unimportant, but because it is of 
supreme importance and needs to be more strongly 
emphasized than almost anything else that has gone 
before. What is called for is not merely Bible knowl- 
edge but spiritual fervor. The Word of God makes 
it quite clear in the Book of Revelation that the 
churches at Ephesus and Laodicea did not fail in 
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their knowledge of the truth, but in the warmth of 
their devotion toward the Lord. 

Today we have perhaps a higher standard of aca- 
demic preparation for the mission field than ever 
before, but it is unfortunately true that there are 
very few candidates whose prayer and conversation 
are such as to have a heart-warming quality. The 
habit of a daily quiet time is basic, but even beyond 
this, the habitual experience of intimate communion 
with the Lord through the quiet time is quite an- 
other thing and quite essential. The greatest failure 
of the church’s mission program today is not the 
shortage of missionaries, or the shortage of money, 
or a lack of prayer partners: these are rather 
symptoms of a deeper disorder. 

The great lack in the church today is of real 
spiritual power, the evidence and the confidence that 
God Himself is at work through the lives of men. 
Above all else we need men and women of spiritual 
power and vitality. 

“Choose out from among you . . . men of good 
report, full of the Spirit and of wisdom, whom we 
may appoint” (Acts 6:3). 


* * * 


These are the qualities that missions are looking 
for and—more important—that God is looking for. 
Does this seem to be an exacting standard? This is 
the New Testament standard, not merely for mis- 
sionaries, but for all Christians. 

How do you measure up to such a standard? 

These qualities are not merely natural endow- 
ments that we have or do not have, but they are 
spiritual gifts and fruits that are attainable by every 
child of God. “Blessed are they that do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

One final word. If God leads you to apply to a 
mission and you seem to be kept waiting for some 
time before a decision is made in the matter of your 
acceptance, remember that reports must come in 
from references and that these reports, together with 
your own papers, must be weighed carefully and 
prayerfully. Decisions are being made that will in- 
volve not merely thousands of dollars, but also your 
own personal life and career, and the well being of 
the Lord’s work on the foreign field. 

When you pray for missions will you sometimes 
remember to pray for candidate committees as they 
do their difficult and exacting work, that they may 
be given spiritual and mental discernment, and be 
sensitive to the guidance and prompting of the Holy 
Spirit. END 
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in Tangier 











Mohamed 


Mohamed was cast adrift on the streets as a young 
boy. In his home village he heard the gospel and 
responded to what he understoood. He was dirty 
and ragged and seldom smiled, but he came daily 
to the mission house to learn more. Then with the 
coming of winter, hunger and poverty drove him to 
Tangier, the city where for four years he lived as 
he might in the streets, 

He did not forget the gospel and found his way 
up to the hospital. For awhile he was given work 
by a Christian man and began coming to chapel. By 
this time he knew the truth quite clearly and weighed 
the consequences of accepting it. 

“Ramadan the Moslem fast is approaching,” he 
thought to himself. “I am living in a Christian 
household. If I accept Christ, I shall have to break 
the fast.” 

Mohamed was sixteen, a serious boy with sad dark 
eyes. He knew that to become a Christian was a 
step into the light. He knew too that such a step 
would mean persecution and loneliness and danger. 
So he stepped back into the dark and ran away from 
his friend. 

For three years he scrounged the streets, finding 
what jobs he could at the Port and the bus stops. 
By night he slept in low immoral cafes where home- 
less boys sit and smoke keef (a harmful drug) far 
into the night. But the vileness of the streets never 
quite stifled his longing for truth and purity, and 
occasionally he would come to the hospital and ask 
if we had any employment or lodging. The answer 
was always no. 

Then a Moorish Christian woman opened a home 
for boys and for a time he went there at night. Once 
again he heard the gospel. This time the claims of 
Christ took hold of him and two weeks later, in a 
crowded church, he stood up hesitatingly and bro- 
kenly testified to his faith. Later he broke the fast. 
Those were glad days at first. He came daily to 
learn to read and seemed hungry for the Bible. 

But with this new realization of what life might 
be came a realization of the vileness of the life he 
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was leading, and a sense of despair because he knew 
no way of lifting himself above it. Because there 
were younger women in the family who kept the 
shelter, a boy as old as he could no longer go there 
at night; he was once again cast on the streets. The 
cafes he had previously taken for granted appalled 
him. He made a pitiful effort to separate himself 
from sin by sleeping on the beach, but his old habits 
were strong and binding. His clothes, through lack 
of anywhere to change or wash, were filthy. Other 
boys, raised on the mission compound, made fun of 
him and their mocking drove him away from the 
chapel. 

Once at the end of his reading lesson he stated 
his case. 

“T want to follow Christ’s way,” he said, “but 
what can I do? I have no work and if I don’t cheat 
tourists | shall starve. I want to overcome tempta- 
tion but my lodgings are among the brothels. I want 
to come and pray but I have no way of keeping 
clean and the others despise me. Give me work and 
a Christian wife . . . take me from the streets . . . 
give me a chance.” 

But just then there was no one free to give him 
a chance and no decent Christian girl would look at 
him. He wandered off to the French Zone to look 
for a job, but he took his little gospel reader with 
him and taught himself to read it. Sitting on the 
steps of the Port at Casablanca he pored over the 
story of the death of Christ and spelled out a prayer 
for a clean heart. 

He returned from his fruitless search, thin and 
haggard, and a half-day’s work was found for him 
at the hospital. His employers did their very best to 
help him, but he was restless and bitterly on the de- 
fensive toward the more fortunate mission compound 
boys. At last in a mad fit of passion and jealousy 
he attacked one of them with stones and fists and 
injured him. 

He is now back on the streets, angry, ostracized 
by the other boys. The feeble struggles of five years 
have ended, at present, in defeat, 





Fuddal 


Fuddal was another fatherless boy who heard the 
gospel as a child up in the mountains. Later he and 
his sister and younger brothers drifted to the city, 
unable to make a living in the village. The sister 
became a prostitute. Fuddal sank into the same way 
of life as Mohamed. Like Mohamed, he came to the 
night shelter, heard the gospel again and professed 
to believe. 

And Fuddal too revolted at the life of vice and 
idleness he was forced to live. For a time he re- 
doubled his efforts to find work. Had a helping 
hand been stretched out at that point, before dis- 
appointment and disillusionment dimmed his first 
joy, he might today be a steady Christian. But he 
was a keef smoker, a drug that dulls a boy’s in- 
telligence and initiative and his power to help him- 
self or to persevere, and he was incapable of sus- 
tained unaided effort. 

All that summer I believe he put up an honest 
fight to break himself of the habit, but it was too 
strong for him. “Give me work,” he would say, “and 
I can forget the craving. But when I am on the 
streets all day with nothing to do, I cannot forget 
and I cannot overcome.” 

The struggle wore him out nervously. One night 
he would return to the shelter, penitent and eager 
to learn; the next he would enter wild and blasphe- 
mous, cursing the very Christians who had taught 
him the gospel and caused this upheaval in his life, 
setting him a standard to which he could not attain. 

Little by little the struggle ceased, and he drifted 
back to the old low levels. Once when his drug 
craving was strong, he stole a sum of money and 
ran away. He recently returned from prison, bitter 
and in rags. 


Hamid 


Hamid was one of a daring group of beggar boys 
who used to come by night to hear the gospel up in 
the mountains. After a time the temple authorities 
discovered and punished the boys and threatened 
them if they continued to listen. All obeyed except 
Hamid. He was a tough child and he loved the 
stories. He continued to come alone night after night, 
dodging the policeman on his beat. 

In time he brought along his family. His mother 
and sister believed and then he too became a Chris- 


tian through a conversation with a converted Moor. 

Hamid is a strange character, so strong and yet 
so weak; fiery and touchy, yielding easily to tempta- 
tion and bitter in his remorse; rising to heights of 
courage and loyalty, yet easily falling into blind 
rages; willing to walk miles through the heat to 
carry the gospel, risking prison to come and learn 
his Bible, yet repeatedly tripped up by immorality 
and dishonesty with money. Irresponsible and child- 
ish, yet genuine at heart, he has been struggling on, 
rising up and falling again for the last five years. 

He has had his chances. He was accepted at the 
Bible school where he was treated with great kind. 
ness and loved his teachers dearly. But in a fit of 
homesickness he ran away, and although he bitterly 
regretted it, those responsible felt his character was 
too unstable to receive him back. The feeling that 
he lost his chance through his own foolishness has 
made him bitter and sullen. He needs someone who 
will take him as he is and accept him with his faults. 

At the beginning of this year he got a job in a 
cafe and for seven months he held it honorably and 
was pronounced the best boy they had ever had. He 
witnessed for Jesus Christ bravely and faithfully 
among other boys; in June he was baptized and gave 
a most fearless testimony. Shortly after he turned 
up slightly the worse for drink. 

We spoke to him about this new temptation and 
he laid his head down on his arms. He was utterly 
ashamed and in despair. After a time he replied, 
“Do your Christian boys in England have to serve 
out drink all day? You blame me, but you English, 
you know nothing about temptation.” 

There was no prospect of other work. The alterna- 
tive was the streets. He stayed on but drink was 
getting a hold on him, and the old temptations 
against which he had struggled so bravely attacked 
him again; in his weak befuddled state he was over- 
come. He was found with his hand in the cafe 
money till and sacked. 

He is back on the streets, craving for drink. 


El Arabi 


Since he was about nine El Arabi has been on the 
streets. He was nursed by a missionary during an 
illness, and during that time he dreamed that some- 
one came to him and told him that the way to heaven 
was written in the nurse’s book. He determined to 
learn to read and faithfully kept to his resolve. Al- 
though a paper seller, doing a job that kept him 
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busy till nearly midnight, he would not go home 
to sleep without reading and prayer. Night after 
night when the streets were silent and deserted the 
weary ragged little figure would arrive at the mis- 
sion house and say, “A little of the Word of God, 
please.” Threats and even police orders to keep 
away made no difference. He went steadily on. 

But the keef manufacturers got hold of him in 
the winter when he was cold and hungry and paid 
him to sweep up the leaves from which they make 
the drug and taught him to chew them. It was sooth- 
ing and lulling to the senses and he quickly acquired 
the taste and become confirmed in the habit. 

But El Arabi was a Christian child, and when he 
realized the evil of the drug he put up a fight 
against it. Sometimes he was able to hold off for 
a time, but he never really conquered. 

When the missionary left his village he came down 
to Tangier and worked on the hospital compound 
but the craving made him almost impossible. He 
was alternately sleepy and inert, or irresponsible and 
wildly excited. A few days’ restraint and good be- 
havior would be followed by uncontrollable out- 
breaks of temper—and then repentance and despair. 
“No one, no one, will ever believe that I love the 
Lord Jesus,” he sobbed after a violent quarrel. 

In the end he was sent back to his village for a 
time, for he was stealing to satisfy his craving, and 
no one was able just then to keep an eye on him. 
He seemed broken-hearted. “If you send me back | 
shall never follow Jesus,” he said; “I shall just get 
worse and worse.” But back he had to go to the 
hovel adjoining the public brothel where his parents 
lived. 

Recently he returned, thin and ill through hunger 
and exposure. He is back at work, apprenticed to a 
Christian man who has taken him as he is and is 
prepared to be patient. At present he is keeping 
steady and doing well. El Arabi is one of the for- 
tunate ones. 


Mochtar 


Far away in a remote tribal village a young 
Koranic teacher sat one night in a fire-lit hut and 
listened to the gospel. It gripped him, and week 
after week he tramped to the mission house seven 
miles away to learn more. He professed to believe 
and that autumn came down to the Christian con- 
ference in Tangier. Opposition followed swiftly. He 
was forbidden by the village priest to have anything 
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more to do with us and was sent off to the Riff 
mountains, over a hundred miles east, to teach the 
Koran and forget his errors. 

But he did not forget. He knew perfectly well that 
to teach the Koran was to be disloyal to Christ, but 
fear held him fast and he went on with his old life. 
He was miserable and ashamed but the way seemed 
too hard. He longed to see his Christian friends 
again, and so one day in spring, telling no one where 
he was going, he set off for Tangier and arrived on 
the first day of the spring conference. We had 
prayed that we might have some way of sending 
him a message but no one knew where he was. So 
the Lord brought him without a message. 

It was a happy time and many gave their testi- 
monies. Mochtar sat silent. On the last day as he 
was leaving he said, “I too wanted to give my testi- 
mony. I wanted to be the first to tell that I love 
Jesus. But I am going back to my village and if I 
cannot find other work I must teach the Koran again 
or I shall starve—and how can the lips that must 
teach those words confess Christ? Find me work here 
where I can earn my living as a Christian.” But 
there was no work. He went back to his village; we 
have not heard of him again. 





* * * 


These accounts speak for themselves, but they may 
also raise certain questions: 

Why do missionaries already on the field ap- 
parently neglect these boys? 

Because every man missionary in the area is fully 
occupied with administrative or medical work which 
involves many others and which cannot be laid 
down. They have done their utmost in their little 
spare time, but this problem needs more than “a 
little spare time.” These boys are a full-time job 
and the man who trains them needs technical knowl- 
edge. 

All these boys have had some sort of a chance. 
Are they themselves not to blame for the failure? 

They need more than “a chance.” In four of these 
cases they are boys whose ethical and moral sense 
has been warped and deadened by constant inter- 
course with sin. They are boys to whom discipline 
is unknown, whose struggle for existence has made 
them fierce and cruel, and who have seldom known 
kindness. Many similar lads have been in prison, 
most are mentally weakened by drugs and physically 
weakened by evil habits. Some are diseased. They 
have never exerted their wills toward good till they 

(Continued on page 26, column 2) 











i ws FRANK, intelligent testimony of the college 
senior would have attracted your attention. This 
fellow was real. 

Converted when he was 13, he set out to live a 
Christian life. There were spiritual ups and downs, 
yet real progress through high school and college. 
Engineering was his choice, partly because his father 
was an engineer and partly because he liked mathe- 
matics and felt engineering would afford him a fair- 
ly easy rise up the social and economic ladder. In 
his devotion to God he didn’t forget that his life 
belonged to God; “For,” he quoted, “ye are not 
your own, ye were bought with a price.” He fully 
determined to use his engineering for the Lord. 

During his junior year in college, his devotional 
life deepened as he set aside an early morning time 
of personal Bible study and prayer. Out of this 
came a strong, Holy Spirit-given conviction that 
God’s love for the world expressed in Christ’s death 
on Calvary, coupled with Christ’s command to carry 
the gospel to all the world, called for a Christian’s 
total dedication, unconditional surrender, and com- 
plete willingness to carry the gospel “unto the utter- 
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of God's will 
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most parts.” 

When he began to pray for the world, he found to 
his surprise that God’s Spirit was speaking to him 
about taking the message of salvation to India. 

Days of intense inward battle followed. Engineer- 
ing or India was the question—his own plan for his 
life, or God’s plan for his life. Not readily did he 
give in. Prayer, conviction, counsel and circum- 
stances all played a part. Finally the day came when 
he could say, “I believe it is God’s will for me to 
serve Him in India. When I complete my college 
education, | am going to take two years in a Bible 
college and head for the mission field.” We leave 
the young man there for a moment and turn to the 
girl. 

The girl’s part of the story is not entirely known 
to me. They met later, at Bible college. Before that 
meeting she had several times declared that she knew 
the will of God was for her to serve Him among the 
Indians of South America. She had a real gift in 
language and had dedicated it to Christ. She hoped 
to reduce an Indian language to writing so that some 
tribe might have the gospel in their own tongue. 
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Three years later they were married. 

Today he is a deacon in a church, she is a Sunday 
school teacher. 

Is all well? Not exactly. 

At the close of a delicious dinner in their home, 
he went out to the car with me. I congratulated him, 
“Well, Herm, you and Elsie certainly have a nice 
home and | know you are happy.” 

“Dick,” he replied—quite soberly, “no girl could 
be a better wife or make a man happier. We are in 
love, but you know, you can be in love and be out 
of the will of God.” 

It’s a fact worth reflecting upon—in love and out 
of the will of God. 

(1) Why are great areas of spiritual need 
throughout the world — modern Ninevehs — still 
neglected ? 

(2) What is the booby trap into which today’s 
Jonahs fall? 

Mission leaders report that a love affair prevents 
many candidates from ever getting to the foreign 
field. 

Is love wrong? 

Yes, if it takes you out of the will of God. 

Is love wrong? 

Yes, if you make it the lowest common denomin- 
ator in marriage. The true lowest common denomin- 
ator for this or any other question should simply be, 
“Is it the will of God?” I illustrate this from the 
lives of two other young people. 

A lovely girl falls in love with an outstanding 
student. Both have given their lives to God and 
have the same desire to serve Him. They plan and 
pray together about their future service in the far- 
away Orient. These are happy days filled with love 
and dreams of life together. 

After four years of planning, a cloud appears in 
the sky. He suddenly decides to go into business. 
To her, of course, it comes as a blow. She has to 
choose one of two ways out. With her deep love for 
him, she can forget her call to carry the gospel 
abroad, or because of her love for Christ she can 
cancel her dreams, crush all her cherished desires 
for a husband, a home and a family, and head for 
the Orient alone. With heartbreak and tears she 
thanked him for his friendship, then turned toward 
the Far East with the firm resolve, “I would rather 
be in the will of God without love than to be in 
love and out of the will of God.” 

In this instance God’s plan included a life partner 
for the young woman. Five years before she arrived 
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in China, God had dealt with a young man’s heart 
through these searching words: “If a man come to 
me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple” (Luke 
14:26). To the young man it meant an order. To 
be a disciple, he was required to put Christ ahead 
of every human relationship. Would seeking a life 
partner block his willingness to pay the price of true 
discipleship? His answer expressed itself both in 
devotion and in reason. First, in obedience to what 
he believed to be the will of God, he would go to 
the field. Second, obeying the will of God, he would 
also trust God to give him the best; and that best 
in this case he felt meant not living alone, but hav- 
ing a wife. From the verse, “He that spared not 
His own Son but delivered Him up for us all; how 
shall He not also with Him freely give us all things,” 
he reasoned: “It is mine to be in His will; it is His 
to give me the life partner. True love is not won, 
it is given.” 

Both in the will of God; both in a foreign land; 
God gave them one to the other. You don’t have to 
ask whether they are in love. Just step into their 
home and you feel it. 


And now about your problem. Before it is too 
late, listen. You can be in love and out of the will 
of God. 

Affection is not necessarily love. It may merely 
be the fruit of the flesh, based entirely on the physi- 
cal. Don’t trust your affections. 

Affinity is important. You may be opposites. 
Opposites often complement each other. But there 
must be an affinity—a oneness of desires and likes, 
of motives and basic attitudes. Is there? 

Admiration is important. It looks below the sur- 
face. It studies the character and comes up with 
respect and love for the inward character. But this 
is not enough. The will of God must be the final 
test. There is affinity, my admiration is deep, but 
is it the will of God? Until you can answer that 
question, don’t make a move toward engagement. 

Not only do you have the privilege of knowing 
God’s will in this important matter, it is your re- 
sponsibility to know it. The great Apostle cautions 
us with these words: “Be ye not unwise, but under- 
standing what the will of the Lord is” (Ephesians 
5:17). The Psalmist gives us this promise, “I will 
instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou 
shalt go: I will guide thee with mine eye” (Psalm 
ose). END 











I ‘lake ‘hee 


Hex can I best describe the nature of the Chris- 
tian’s relationship with Jesus Christ? I have often 
searched for the answer to that question as I pon- 
dered what my own relationship to Christ should be. 
The question has plagued me as I struggled to ex- 
plain the Christian life to a young Christian or a 
non-Christian friend. 

And then one day I realized that St. Paul used a 
relationship known to all of us to illustrate that 
other greater relationship. His illustration was mar- 
riage. As I thought over various aspects of my rela- 
tionship with my wife, I began to understand much 
more clearly the essential nature of my Christian 
life. 

In marriage I committed myself—all that I am, 
my hopes, my successes, my failures, my habits, my 
outlooks, my past, my future—to another person. 
And she in turn committed herself to me. Because 
of this mutual entrusting of ourselves to each other, 
a new kind of relationship was born that had never 
existed before. 

My marriage is not a knowledge of the marriage 
laws of California. It is not wearing a gold band 
on the third finger of my left hand. It is not the 
experience of a ceremony in which a time-honored 
formula was repeated. The basic element of my mar- 
riage is an inter-personal relationship. It is out of 
this relationship that marriage laws are constructed ; 
it is in testimony to this that I wear the gold wed- 
ding ring; the ceremony was only the occasion in 
which we publicly and formally committed ourselves 
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to each other. 

As a Christian I am related to a Person, Jesus 
Christ. I committed myself to Him as I was, my 
sins, my rebellion, my hopelessness, my weakness. 
And He in turn committed Himself to me, becoming 
my Forgiveness, my Hope, my Strength. A new re- 
lationship was born, that for me had never existed 
before. 

In fact, it goes far deeper than does marriage, 
for when He committed Himself to me, He actually 
took up His residence in the core of my being. The 
Bible calls this “Christ in you.” This is what being 
a Christian is. It is not knowing the Bible, correct 
doctrine and the plan of salvation; it is not confirma- 
tion or baptism; it is not activity in Inter-Varsity or 
a church. Because I know the Person, | will learn 
all I can of Him from the Bible; I will give public 
testimony to my relationship with Him in baptism 
and church membership; I will relate myself to 
others who know Him on the campus and in my 
community. 

Marriage is not a static affair. It did not end the 
evening of our wedding ceremony. In the seven 
years since then it has grown, matured, developed, 
as my wife and I have matured, as we have assumed 
new responsibilities and as our circumstances have 
changed. There is a far deeper knowledge of each 
other at seven years’ end than there was that first 
year, and we trust future years will find greater 
understanding yet. We have learned much of each 
other and our bond has been strengthened as we 
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have weathered adversity together. We have learned 
what only time and experience can teach. (Is there 
any other way to learn?) 

So it is with my union with Jesus Christ. Know- 
ing Him is not a static state. It is a maturing inter- 
personal relationship. As time and experience crowd 
in upon us, our bond may grow closer and deeper as 
| grow into maturity in Christ. (Or I can ignore 
Him and refuse to share the happenstances of life 
with Him, and remain in spiritual infancy.) 

Too often the young Christian desires the experi- 
ence of the mature saint, failing to realize that he 
is not yet ready. There are lessons God will bring 
him in time, when the bond of his union with Christ 
is strong and deep enough to bear them. As the 
union matures, crises will come—not to destroy the 
union, but to mature it further. The maturing Chris- 
tian life is not a matter of knowing more Bible or 
more theology; it is a deepening “I-Thou” knowing 
of another Person. 

I act in certain ways because I am married. I no 
longer spend my money on personal whims. I con- 
sult my wife about vacation plans and bringing 
people home. I call her or write her when I am 
away and bring a small gift for her when [I return. 

Now none of these was written into our marriage 
contract. The state law does not require them. I 
do not so act out of a sense of legal obligation. The 
motivation for my actions and the determining fac- 
tor of what my actions shall be arise from my rela- 
tionship in marriage with a person. I do not date 
other girls not merely because I am legally bound 
in marriage, but because I love and respect my wife 
and find our relationship wholly satisfying. I share 
my money freely with her because I no longer con- 
sider it mine, but ours. 


I act in certain ways because I am united to Jesus 
Christ. Christian morality is not a matter of legal 
obligation. The Pharisees considered morality in 
this light (or darkness), and soon became infamous 
for their self-righteousness and hypocrisy. True 
Christian morality arises out of the bond between 
the Christian and Jesus Christ. Because of the love 
and forgiveness experienced in that union, the Chris- 
tian acts out of gratitude in a way calculated to 
please his Lord. I find this in reality far more de- 
manding than a set of rules. I also find myself far 
more sensitive to areas of right and wrong in my 
life now than I was ten years ago. This is because 
my relationship with Christ reaches a deeper level 
of my life than it did then. Luther said, “Love God, 
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and do as you please.” Rightly understood, this is 
the essence of Christian morality. 

When I am at home in the evening my wife and 
I talk over our problems and arrive at mutually- 
agreed-upon solutions. Sometimes we sit silently in 
the dark before the fireplace with our records play- 
ing and just enjoy each other’s presence. When I 
am away from home, | read her letters and think 
between the lines so that I am with her in my mind. 
In these ways we communicate with each other and 
in the process we grow closer together. 

The Christian’s devotional life is too often made 
a matter of magic or law. Read a chapter of the 
Bible and you will be blessed. Fail to spend 15 
minutes in prayer and the day will prove fruitless. 
How far this is from the devotion and communica- 
tion that grows out of an “I-Thou” knowledge of a 
Person! I read the Bible, for there I meet the One 
I know and love and so come to know and love Him 
more. | spend time in meditation and worship, not 
because it is a “good thing” or because it “makes 
me feel good,” but rather because I enjoy letting my 
mind and heart center in Him, in His beauty and 
perfection. I do not pray “a prayer”; I talk over 
my needs and sins and problems and confusions and 
hopes with Another who understands, and forgives, 
and solves. 


Unfortunately “Jesus Christ” is often merely a 
name that has little or no meaning in the actual ex- 
perience of the one who claims to be a Christian. 
He is not a thing nor an idea nor a phrase in an 
impersonal plan of salvation. Jesus Christ is alive 
and is indeed the heart of Christianity. There can 
no more be Christianity apart from the Living Per- 
son, Jesus Christ, than there can be marriage apart 
from one’s spouse. 


“And this is eternal life, that they know Thee the 


only true God, and Jesus Christ . . . END 
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Wu Joun Etiot finished his Algonquin gram- 
mar in 1669 he penned these words at the very end: 
“Prayer and pains, through faith in Jesus Christ, 
will do anything.” 

The “anything” which this young Cambridge 
graduate had chosen for himself would have filled 
many volumes the size of that slim grammar. With- 
out doubt he was using the word pains in the old 
English sense, meaning painstaking care. Yet even 
if he had used the word as we know it today, his 
statement still would have been true. In either case, 
prayer was the most important thing to him. 

It all began in England when John Eliot met that 
sturdy old Puritan, Thomas Hooker, and promptly 
decided to become a Puritan. Or perhaps it began 
earlier as John sat with his grammar in the school 
study hall, and found that tracing the meaning of 
words was more fun than anything else. Both events 
shaped his future. 
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Seventeenth 
Century 
Translator 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


Because the Puritans did not conform to the state 
church in England, they were persecuted. Thomas 
Hooker fled to Holland while John Eliot (then twen- 
ty-seven) sailed for New England. Eliot landed at 
Boston in 1631 and went on to Roxbury, where he 
became a teacher in the church. 

His life as teacher might have been rather ordi- 
nary but for one thing. Algonquin Indians came to 
Roxbury to trade and young Eliot found them fas- 
cinating. More than anything else he liked to hear 
them talk, and soon he learned a few words. What 
he didn’t like, as soon as he could understand them, 
was their belief in many gods. There was one god 
in the wind, another in the trees; some were good, 
some very evil. 

‘‘T must tell them about the one true God,” he de- 
cided. “They must learn that God is their Father— 
and that He is a loving Father.” Burning with his 
desire to preach to the Algonquins, Eliot found a 
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man among them who had learned English because 
he did so much trading in Roxbury. From this 
Indian, John Eliot learned the Algonquin words for 
the Lord’s Prayer. Then he learned the Ten Com- 
mandments and a few other Bible verses. Not wait- 
ing to learn any more, he went among them and 
began his preaching. So many of them were glad 
to hear about a loving God that they listened eagerly. 
As time went on they became known as the “Praying 
Indians.” 

This young preacher was to do many more things 
before he would even think of counting converts. Yet 
the records show that at the end of fourteen years, 
36 hundred Algonquin Indians claimed the one true 
God as their Father. John Eliot dreamed of the day 
when every Algonquin could read the Bible, and 
could pass it on from generation to generation—long 
after he was gone from among them. Such a task 
took both prayer and pains, but Eliot kept on with 
it, day after day, month after month, year after year. 

During those years of translation, something else 
bothered him. That was a statement made by Cotton 
Mather, the severest Puritan of them all, when he 
spoke of the Indians: “The heathen people whose 
land the Lord God has given us for a rightful pos- 
session.” John simply could not believe that God 
wanted the land taken from its original owners. God 
was the Father of these bronze-skinned people just 
as He was the Father of all other people. 

“Cotton Mather has made God seem little,” John 
Eliot sadly commented, “just as if He could only 
love white people.” The more he thought about it 
the more ridiculous—and wrong—such an attitude 
seemed to him. 

“If these people were self-supporting, they could 
hold their lands,” he concluded. So he taught the 
Algonquins how to build good strong houses. He 
taught the women how to use spinning wheels. Gar- 
dens were important too, so he taught the men to 
plant. The Algonquin women did such fine work 
that they profited by goods received in trade at Rox- 
bury. And the men became such fine truck farmers 
that they always had orders in advance of market 
day. 

Other Indians saw this happy community, work- 
ing together, taking pains together, praying together, 
and wanted to share in such a wonderful life. And 
so the Massachusetts Bay government set aside ‘six 
thousand acres for the exclusive use of these people. 
John Eliot found helpers and at least fourteen simi- 
lar communities were established. 
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At Eliot’s instigation a group was organized in 
England which called itself the Society for the Prop. 
agation of the Faith in New England. These Chris. 
tians in England helped financially, just as foreign 
missionary societies do today, New England of 
course being a foreign land to them. And they 
helped with their prayers too. 

Some of these Christian Algonquins were killed 
and their communities forsaken as a result of inter- 
tribal wars, caught in the middle as they were. 
Others were dispossessed of their lands by the vio- 
lence of white settlers. But one thing neither hostile 
Indians nor equally hostile whites could take away 
from them was the Christian faith which they had 
received and which they held to in spite of every- 
thing. In the face of such faith and threats to their 
civilization, John Eliot worked even harder at his 
translation of the Word of God. 

Even so, it was thirty years before the Algonquin 
Bible was ready to be set up in type and printed. 
John Eliot was as careful about the binding as he 
had been about the words he had chosen to use in 
his translation. If these people were driven out 
again, he wanted the Bible to hold together. If they 
were caught in storms, he wanted to be sure that 
they still had God’s Word. Two hundred copies were 
printed and stoutly bound for the families to share. 

This printing made publishing history because it 
was the first Bible printed in the New World. Mas- 
sachusetts was not yet a state and, in 1661, this was 
not yet the United States; but it was New England 
and it was America. Eliot’s Bible was an equally 
significant event in church history, for it marked 
the beginning of a missionary translation program 
to make God’s Word available to all people no mat- 
ter what their language. 

The Algonquin grammar was written and pub- 
lished eight years later, as John Eliot saw the need 
for more reading among the Indians. It was as if he 
said, “Through faith in Jesus Christ, and in prayer 
and pains, I have given you the Book for yourselves 
and for your children and for their children. Now 
here is another book to help you to read and under- 
stand the most important one of all.” 

John Eliot served God with faith and prayer and 
painstaking care for many long, busy years. And 
the Bible which he translated and printed spoke for 
him long after that. In fact, one of these Bibles has 
recently been found and is in the special collections 
department at Columbia University library in New 
York. END 
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Campus nurse 
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<_ BY BETTY ADAMS, R.N. | 


~ 


Bi SPRING I was wondering what kind of service 
io God had for me, what sort of position I should take. 

- My R.N. pin and degree led to plenty of possibilities, 
theoretically at least! The hospital, private duty, 
the armed forces, a doctor’s office were among them. 

Then I heard of an opening at a small secular 
college nearby. Was that God’s place for me? It 
seemed to be. I applied for the position, and that 
fall | became a campus nurse. 

Since then I’ve lived and worked on this campus 
of about 500 students. Professionally it has been 
rewarding enough. But the thing which interests 
me most about a position like this is the opportunity 
it offers for a witness to Jesus Christ. If you are 
an R.N. (or soon to become one) and you're won- 
dering what place of service God may have for you, 
I’d encourage you to consider this as one of the 
possibilities. 

I suppose that every type of job or profession 
has its own special opportunities for a Christian 
witness. An advantage of campus nursing is that it 
gives you a special opening into the college com- 
munity, both on the student and staff level. Are you 
wondering what kind of an opening it is? 

Among your infirmary patients, of course, you 
will have the same sort of contacts and opportunities 
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that you are already familiar with in your training 
hospital. What you can and cannot do in this situa- 
tion you may already know. The main difference is 
that here your patients are all students, all part of a 
group which presents some unique challenges to the 
gospel of Christ. 

There is another real opening, especially if you 
are the only nurse on a small campus, among the 
students who drop in at the infirmary “just to get 
an aspirin.” 

Often their real illness is more emotional than 
physical. Trouble at home, academic difficulties, boy- 
or girl-friend trouble, the conflict between their old 
standards and those they find at college, their need 
to be accepted and popular, the uneasiness which 
sin produces—all these and more enter the student’s 
life, many times without being clearly recognized. 
Many of these students would actually rather have a 
chance to talk than to take a pill. If you have time 
for them, even if it is past your office hours, you 
may find that God is using you in a very definite 
way. It isn’t unusual for the nurse to have some op- 
portunities as a friend and counsellor which are 
closed to the dean or other regular college counsel- 
lors. 

In these situations what you say and what you 
are go together. Your patience, your understanding, 
your respect for the student as a person can go a 
long way toward making him feel that Jesus Christ 
is a Person seriously to consider. 

You will also probably have many opportunities 
for a witness outside your professional contacts. 
You are someone who is naturally “on campus,” 
not an outsider who comes on for some special 
reason. Many of your friends will naturally be other 
members of the college community, both faculty 
and students. There is nothing radically different, of 
course, between these friendships and those you 
would make if you worked somewhere else. In all 
of them God means for His grace in Jesus Christ 
to become evident through us. It’s just that if God 
calls you to this field your testimony and life will be 
especially evident to students and faculty members. 

Probably some, at least, of the Christian students 
on campus will look to you as a sort of adviser or 
“older sister.” If you can encourage them when 
they’re ready to give up, and pray with them for 
their testimony on campus you will be helping quite 
a bit. They will be going through a lot of the same 
difficulties you had as a student. But you don’t have 
to be “bossy” or pretend to know it all. Many prob- 


lems are better worked out in discussion and prayer 
than simply decided on the authority of somebody 
who has “been through the mill.” 

You may want to have some contact with an 
organized group of Christian students, such as the 
1vcF chapter on your campus. Whether you can 
serve as the official adviser of that group, if there is 
a need, depends on the requirements of your own 
school. But whether you are officially connected 
with the IVCF group or not, you can encourage 
Christian students in their corporate witness. 

Occasionally the question comes up as to how 
active you should be in such a group. Remember 
that it is primarily a student organization. That 
eliminates your holding an office in it, other than 
possibly that of faculty adviser. It is probably all 
right now and then to lead a Bible study or prayer 
group, if you are asked to do so, but probably we 
shouldn’t regularly perform any function which a 
student could handle. 

There are, of course, some other items you will 
want to check into as you consider whether this may 
be the Lord’s will for you. One of these is the differ- 
ence between large and small schools with reference 
to duties and the general situation. In the infirmary 
of a large school you will be working with a sizeable 
staff, and your duties will be very similar to those 
in a hospital. In a small school, however, you will 
probably be the only nurse. You may have to care 
for a few bed patients, operate a dispensary, keep 
all the records, order the supplies, etc. You will 
also probably be responsible for employing some 
part-time student help. 

In some schools the campus nurse also teaches a 
few classes in health or first aid. In others it is 
possible for her to take a few classes for credit. 
Salaries are usually in line with those of hospitals 
in the area. 

For most of these openings your R.N. is a suff- 
cient qualification. A few may require an additional 
degree. Any further training or experience you can 
get in such areas as public health and administra- 
tion will help, of course. 

It seems as though God is calling more and more 
Christians to become integral parts of the college 
or university community, and to make Jesus Christ 
known from that standpoint. If you are qualified, 
campus nursing may be something God would have 
you consider. If He does call you into this you can 
look forward to a time of real challenge in the serv- 
ice of our Lord. END 
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TREN D of thought 


American Association of University Professors Bulletin (Winter, 1956) 

"Come winter, the annual crop of ‘Religious Emphasis Weeks' will once again 
sprout across the nation's college campuses...At the end of the hectic week 
harassed student-faculty committees will hold tevaluation sessions! to fig- 
ure out 'what went wrong.' Probably nobody will suggest the real answer, 
which is that few people in the administration, faculty, or student body of 
the average college really want a genuine Religious Emphasis Week, or even 
know what a week of genuine religious emphasis would imply.../ Suppose 
this winter that American college students were suddenly to put genuine 
Christian emphasis into effect in the classroom. The result would neces- 
sarily be a new and revolutionary demonstration of earnestness in the per- 
formance of classwork--a new and startling display of that industry, energy 
and thoroughness characteristic of Christ, and therefore characteristic of 
those who, loving Him, seek to imitate his personality. Is it not incon- 
gruous that Christian s tudents--even leaders in student Christian organiza- 
tions--are guilty of careless work in the classroom? In China I once saw 
a man cut in half by a machine gun. At the time I thought it the most mel- 
ancholy sight I would ever see, But as a professor I have seen a sight 
even more melancholy: the spectacle of Christian students, including pre- 
ministerial students, coming to class day after day and performing indif- 
ferent, nonchalant work, What can we say but that they betray a total ig- 
norance of Christ's personality and their obligation to imitate it?" 
--Leland Miles, "What Do You Mean, 'Religious Emphasis Week!?" 


Robert Murray McCheyne "When the soul turns sleepy or careless, Christ 
goes away. Nothing is more offensive to Christ than sloth." 











New Delhi, India (N.Y. Times) A recent joint statement issued by nine 
eminent Indian leaders defended missionaries against attacks by some gov- 
ernment leaders. The signers (Jadunath Sarkar, former vice-chancellor of 
Calcutta U.; B. V. Narayan Reddy, Gen'l Mgr. Bank of Mysore; Dr. P. Syb- 
barayan, former Chief Minister of Madras, now member of Parliament; and 
Teja Singh, retired chief justice of Punjab high court) praised the work 

of Christian missionaries and asserted that they had not found any instance 
of missionaries trying to "undermine patriotic and national loyalties." 





Columbia University For the first time in campus history, Muslim stu- 
dents have formed an organization (Muslim Students Association) to aid in 
the advancement of their religious, social and intellectual standards, and 
to promote better understanding between Muslim students and other members 
of the university. "Juma" prayer meetings are held each Friday. 
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Public Opinion Quarterly (Princeton U.) A survey undertaken at U. of 
Texas to determine attitudes of male students toward integration of Negroes 
into educational institutions revealed that the most intolerant group con- 
sists of religious "fundamentalists." Significantly, however, within this 
group those who attend church regularly are much more tolerant than those 
who attend only irregularly. --W. H. Holtzman, "Non-Segregation in Texas 
Schools" 


The American Sex Revolution Prof. Pitirim Sorokin (Harvard U. expert on 
human behavior) claims in his latest book that Americans are drifting 
toward sex anarchy in the same manner as marked the downfall of Rome and 
Greece. Americans are becoming "victims of a sex mania as malignant as can- 
cer and as socially menacing as communism." Prof. Sorokin further says 

that "We are completely surrounded by the rising tide of sex which is flood- 
ing every compartment of our culture, every section of our social life." 
--What are some indications of this “sex obsession" in contemporary American 
life? Sorokin cites the ever mounting divorce rates, the increase in sex 
crimes, and the pervading emphasis of sex in entertainment media. 


Peiping, China (Reuters) By moves intended to increase the labor sup- 
ply and break traditional patterns, China's Communist government several 
years ago pushed women into factory and other heavy work. Today drab, blue- 
clad women are found everywhere --"they seem to like being tough and des- 
pise all the graces and trappings of femininity...They appear determined to 
prove their frequently proclaimed, newly-found equality." --Now, in the 
wake of too-good results, the government is sponsoring fashion shows, news- 
paper articles on dress and appearance--even encouraging the use of lip- 
stick. Kum Mo-jo, China's leading intellectual spokesman and noted lyric 
poet, summarizes the new emphasis: "We want the blue ants...to change into 
butterflies." 


Educating Our Daughters Dr. Lynn T. White, Jr. says that "America's 
deepest spiritual malady is lack of respect among its women both for them 
selves as persons and for themselves as a group. We have accepted the the- 
ory of equality between women and men, but we are far from achieving the 
substance of it. The task will not be complete until women respect women 
as much as they do men; until women, by achieving respect for themselves 
win the full respect of men; and until women are as glad to be women as 
men are to be men." (Dr. White is President of Mills College.) 


Journal of the American Medical Association Statistical studies indi- 
cate that the number of children to be expected by a woman who marries at 
17 and who makes no attempt to thwart her normal child-bearing possibili- 
ties is about 13. --A. F. Guttmacher, "Factors Affecting Normal Expectancy 
of Conception," (June 30, 1956) 


--by the Editor 
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\X/ OT IN TRANSIT 


Adopt One Tribe Maxwell D. Lathrop, who has been working 
in Mexico as a translator among the Tarascan Indians, mentions the hundreds 
of tribes all over the world as yet completely unreached by the Christian 
message. The names of many of these tribes are known and have been pub- 
lished in the 15¢ "Ethnologue" (available from Wycliffe Bible Translators, 
Box 870, Glendale 5, Calif.). Mr. Lathrop suggests that instead of scat- 
tering one's interests, each Christian select one tribe and concentrate 
upon it by prayer and from other angles until Someone goes personally to 
help establish a New Testament church in that tribe. Mr. Lathrop's systema- 
tic long-range plan is of great interest. Details may be had by writing to 
"World in Transit," c/o HIS. 


Slavery, 1957 In its most primitive form, slavery still 
exists in many parts of the world--most notably in the Black Belt of Africa 
and in certain areas of the Arabian Peninsula. It is estimated that the 
slave traffic in these areas claims as many as 30,000 victims each year. 
Prices range from $00 for a young man to $1,000 for a girl under fifteen. 
--The Survey Bulletin 


Attack Upon Asia "If we are going to reach Japan effec- 
tively for Jesus Christ, we are going to remain in India, if we are ever 
going to see China opened again to the gospel, we must attack. But how do 
we attack? Literature? That's a good weapon! Radio? It will help. 
Visual aids? They are good. But as one searches the Scriptures it becomes 
evident that these are not the answers...No, the secret is not the method 
of fighting--it's the position! We can't fight the powers of darkness 
standing up; we must kneel. We can't move forward without power, and the 
Church in Japan lacks that power today. Yes, though the word has picked up 
much false meaning in these days, yet I know of no better one to use. We 
need revival! A real conviction of sin, a passion for lost souls and, 
above all else, a new devotion to Jesus Christ."--Field letter from Jim and 
Dorothy Weber, Conservative Baptist missionaries to Japan 


Jones in Liberia Smoot Memorial Church of Cleveland, a 
Negro congregation which has been sending tape-recorded programs to Chris- 
tian radio station ELWA in Liberia, recently sent its pastor, the 
Rev. Howard 0. Jones, to that country. He is undertaking a series of evan- 
gelistic services there. Direct word from Liberia by short-wave transmitter 
indicates that 1500 attended the first service in Monrovia (Jan 13), held 
in a large public auditorium, with over 150 professions of faith in Christ. 
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Enigma in the Congo A Belgian government publication con- 
tains this analysis of the educational work of Protestant missions in the 
Congo: "As far as we are concerned, the comparative success of these under- 
takings remains an enigma. On the one hand there is a distressing paucity 
of outward and material advantages, poor buildings, ignorance of French, 
seemingly rudimentary teaching methods, etc. On the other hand completely 
unbiased observers...are unanimous in lauding the results of their forma- 
tive work, especially in the moral realm. It is probable that the reason 
for this lies in the educational atmosphere produced by uncomplicated and 
regular personal contacts, with the teachers! family life carried on in 
unhampered proximity to the students, 'the voice of the heart which alone 
reaches the heart.'"--From LaReforem de 1'Enseignement au Congo Belge; 


quoted in Missionary News Service 


No Tid-Bit, the American When Miss Beryl Girard, Baptist 
missionary in central India, was speaking about Christ to a Kurku tribesman 
recently, the man told her that if he didn't worship the stones, the evil 
spirits would eat him./ "Well," Miss Girard pointed out, "we don't do that 
and the evil spirits don't eat us." The Kurku had the answer to that one: 
"There must be no flavor in your flesh." 


Started by Four Missionary Annette Bjerkseth of the 
Evangelical Union of South America describes the spiritual awakening in 
Orisno, Colombia, renamed Galilee. She says, "The work there had an insig- 
nificant beginning, A Christian family from another state went to live 


there. They held small meetings in their home; but perhaps what has borne 
more fruit than the meetings is the faithful testimony they have given to 
their neighbors by life and word. The family consists of an old mother and 
three grown sons. In less than a year several members of eight or nine 
families have been won to the Lord through their effective witness,"--The 
Neglected Continent, published by E.U.S.A., Toronto (Winter, 1956) 


The seven countries of the Near East--Iraq, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, Lebanon, Arabia and Turkey--have a combined population of more than 
48 million people (nearly one-third that of the U.S.) scattered over an 
area almost equivalent to that of the U.S, It is estimated that there are 
on the average two Christian workers, missionary and national, for every 
100,000 people in the Near East. 


Opportunity for Nisei Ray Narusawa, Home Secretary of 


the Japanese Evangelical Missionary Society, writes that an outreach to the 
large Japanese population of Brazil is under consideration. "We are not 
choosing just anyone who wants to go as a missionary,...But if you know or 
come in contact with Nisei or Japanese Christians who are interested in 
missions, we would be glad for you to refer them to us..." 


--by Lois S,. Thiessen 
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THE ACCURACY OF 


GENESIS 


= HAS APTLY compared the Bible to an 
anvil against which the hammer blows of unbelief 
are constantly beating. But although the hammers 
crack and break frequently, and must be replaced, 
the anvil stands. It cannot be shattered. 

Through the centuries many attacks have been 
leveled against the Word of God. Sometimes it 
would almost seem as if these attacks would destroy 
the Scriptures. Yet in His good providence, God 
has seen to it that His Word abides; while the at- 
tacks which are made upon it soon die away and 
are almost forgotten, except by theologians and 
church historians—repositories of the broken ham- 
mers. 


WELLHAUSEN’S ATTACK 

University students today can hardly realize the 
strength of an attack which was made against the 
Scriptures toward the close of the last century. It 
was an all-out frontal attack which struck heavy 
blows against both the New Testament and the Old, 
and assaulted Christian doctrine and belief. But 
like sea waves breaking against a firm rock, this 
attack has broken and is now being scattered like 
the spray. 

In this article we shall particularly note the 
nature of this attack as it had to do with the book 
of Genesis. 

Toward the close of the last century there lived 
a truly gifted and brilliant German scholar by the 
name of Julius Wellhausen. In his writings Well- 
hausen made no pretense of being an evangelical 
Christian; in fact, his major academic interest was 
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not even the Bible, but rather the field of Arabic 
studies. In this field he was a master. 

Like many others of his day, Wellhausen was 
under the influence of Darwinian evolution and 
Hegelian philosophy, and it was in this philosophical 
context that he approached the study of the Old 
Testament. 

Wellhausen’s assaults upon the book of Genesis 
were extremely severe. He was particularly insistent 
that the background of the patriarchal narratives 
did not represent an accurate picture. He considered 
this background, as it is presented to us in Genesis, 
not to be an accurate reflection of the times of the 
patriarchs, but rather of the period in which it was 
written down, several hundred years later. Conse- 
quently, if one wanted to learn something about the 
background of the patriarchs and their times he 
could not learn it from the book of Genesis, for 
Genesis simply was not an historically accurate book. 

This position of Wellhausen was presented in an 
attractive manner and was buttressed with many 
arguments. The climate of opinion of the day was 
also favorable to it, and the majority of serious 
Biblical scholars accepted his view. 

What was the believer in Jesus Christ and His 
infallible word to do? Wellhausen said that the 
book of Genesis was not historical. Jesus Christ 
said, “Before Abraham was, I am” (John 8:58). 
Which of the two was correct, Julius Wellhausen or 
Jesus Christ? Many did not hesitate to say that 
Wellhausen was correct. But those who believed the 
Scriptures sought to show (and in a most convinc- 
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ing manner) that Wellhausen was wrong and that 
Jesus Christ was right. At the same time, because of 
the apparent strength of his arguments, Wellhausen 
caused many to doubt. Doubtless the faith of many 
was weakened. 


THE DISCOVERIES AT NUZI 


It cannot be denied that constant criticism of the 
Bible, such as that in which Wellhausen engaged, 
takes its toll. Even for the sincere Christian, it is 
often very difficult not to be influenced by such 
criticism, particularly when one does not have ready 
at hand the answers. In this instance, a strong argu- 
ment against Wellhausen has appeared in the realm 
of archaeology. Of course all along there have been 
strong arguments against Wellhausen, the strongest 
being that Jesus Christ asserted the historicity of 
Abraham; so that there have always been convinc- 


ing reasons for believing the testimony of the Bible. 
In a most remarkable manner, however, archaeology 
has now shown how utterly unfounded were the 
criticisms which Wellhausen made of Genesis. 


In 1925 excavations were carried on at a place in 
Mesopotamia known today by its Turkish name of 
Yorgan Tepa. In ancient times, however, this place 
bore the name of Nuzi (pronounced Newsy), and 
proved to be a center of the ancient Hurrians, men- 
tioned in Genesis 14:6 as the Horites. Incidentally 
this mention of the Horites was long regarded as an 
inaccuracy. Now, however, at Nuzi, a settlement of 
these people has been discovered. 

What is of particular interest for our purpose is 
the fact that great numbers of clay tablets were un- 
earthed at Nuzi, which proved to be business docu- 
ments. They are now known as contract tablets, for 
they contain the records of ancient business con- 
tracts. One might be tempted to think that such 
tablets would prove to be uninteresting reading, 
somewhat similar to reading a number of grocery 
bills. Such, however, is not the case. These contract 
tablets from ancient Nuzi have thrown a tremendous 
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amount of light upon the background of the book of 
Genesis. Indeed, these humble ancient business doc- 
uments may ultimately sound the death knell to Well- 
hausenism. 


NUZI AND GENESIS 

As a result of the excavations it is now possible 
to know quite a bit about some practices of the Hur- 
rians. For one thing, a citizen of Nuzi could not sell 
land. If, therefore, one wished to purchase land he 
could not simply go to a realtor, as we do, and buy 
the desired property. Instead, as a result of this 
restriction, there was a legal fiction by means of 
which it was possible to get around the difficulty. 
In brief, the way it worked was this. If I wish to 
obtain your land, I cannot buy it; I can, however, 
have myself adopted as your son. If I am thus 
adopted, I shall become the heir, and the land will 
be willed to me. In return for this, I can give a gift 
to you. 

This practice was followed in Nuzi, and many of 
the contract tablets are simply labeled, “Tablets of 
Adoption.” A man who desired to obtain a piece of 
land would present himself for adoption by those 
who owned the land. They would legally adopt him 
as their son and heir, and would deed the land to 
him. This was called the zittw (inheritance share). 
In return for this act, the one who was adopted 
would give a gishtu (gift) to those who had adopt- 
ed him. By means of such a device it would be 
possible for a man of wealth to acquire a consider- 
able amount of property; and indeed, one man, 
Tehiptilla by name, had evidently been adopted by 


quite a number of people. 


In the light of this practice of adoption we may 
understand certain passages in the Bible. Genesis 
15:2, 3 has long been a difficult section of Scripture 
to understand. As we learn from the Nuzi tablets, 
it was the custom for a couple who were without 
children to adopt someone who in return for being 
made the heir would take care of them in their old 
age and see to it that they were given a decent 
burial. Eliezer of Damascus had evidently been 
adopted by Abraham to be his steward, to manage 
his affairs and possibly to give him burial. Accord- 
ing to the practices of Nuzi if an heir should later 
be born, the adopted son would have to give way to 
the heir. In the light of this provision we may under- 
stand the language of the Lord, “This [i.e., Eliezer] 
shall not inherit thee, but he that shall come out of 
thy loins shall inherit thee.” Abraham was simply 
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acting in accord with the customs of the time. 


THE EPISODE OF HAGAR 


Not only the Nuzi texts, but also the now famous 
Code of Hammurabi sheds light upon the type of 
thing that Abraham did in taking Hagar to be his 
concubine. It was the custom, apparently, when the 
legal wife was barren, for such a wife to provide her 
husband with a concubine in order that a seed 
might be raised up. We may translate as follows one 
of the Nuzi texts: “If Gilimninu does not bear chil- 
dren Gilimninu shall obtain a woman of Lullu-land 
as a wife for Shennima.” In this text Shennima is 
the husband and Gilimninu the wife. If the wife is 
barren it is then her duty to provide for the husband 
aconcubine. This concubine is to be taken from the 
land of Lullu, whence the most desirable slaves were 
obtained. One immediately notes parallels between 
this text and Genesis. In providing Abraham with 
a concubine Sarah was simply acting in accordance 
with the customs of the time. The same is true of the 
action of Rachel (Genesis 30:3) when she provided 
Jacob with a concubine, Bilhah. 

As might be expected, such a practice was not 
likely to bring about happiness, and we read that 
Sarah wished to drive Hagar out. In this, however, 
she was going contrary to practice. The text which 
we have above translated goes on to say, “Gilimninu 
shall not send the offspring away.” Despite the fact 
that Sarah was violating custom, the Lord spoke to 
Abraham, “Let it not be evil in thine eyes, because 
of the land and thy handmaid. In all that Sarah 
saith to thee hearken unto her voice, for in Isaac 
shall thy seed be called” (Genesis 21:11, 12). 

Although Sarah and Abraham acted in accord 
with the practices of their time, we must remember 
that what they did was not morally right. There are 
practices which are perfectly legal, yet at the same 
time are not right. Abraham would not have gotten 
himself in trouble with the law by what he did, but 
despite that fact what he did was wrong. At this 
point the Bible does not explicitly condemn his ac- 
tion, but there is no warrant for the conclusion that 
the Bible approves it. The very manner in which the 
Scriptural narrative is told makes it clear that the 
actions of Sarah and Abraham, and also Hagar, 
were wrong. It was an action which brought in its 
wake unpleasant consequences and upon which the 
blessing of the Lord could not rest. 


JACOB AND LABAN 


In the light of the texts from Nuzi we may now 
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understand much in the account of Jacob and Laban 
that formerly was obscure. One of the tablets may 
be translated as follows: “The adoption tablet of 
Nashwi the son of Puhishenni. As long as Nashwi 
is alive, Wullu shall give to him food and clothing. 
When Nashwi dies, then Wullu shall become the 
heir. If Nashwi begets a son, he shall divide equally 
with Wullu but only Nashwi’s son shall take Nashwi’s 
gods. If there be no son of Nashwi, then Wullu shall 
take the gods of Nashwi. And Nashwi has given his 
daughter Nuhuya as wife to Wullu. And if Wullu 
takes another wife he forfeits the land and buildings 
of Nashwi. Whoever breaks the contract shall pay 
one mina of silver and one mina of gold.” 

When Jacob first appears before Laban, Laban 
agrees to give his daughter to Jacob, and it would 
seem that Jacob’s joining the household of Laban 
was actually the equivalent of an act of adoption on 
Laban’s part. It is of interest to note that in the 
tablet the legitimate heir is to receive Nashwi’s gods. 

We read in the Bible of Rachel taking the Tera- 
phim and sitting upon them in the tent. In Genesis 
31:30, 32 the Teraphim are called gods, as is the 
case also in the Nuzi texts. The possession of these 
gods, it seems, implied a position of leadership in 
the household. By this time Laban had sons of his 
own and hence we may understand his question, 
“Why hast thou stolen my gods?” (Genesis 31:30). 
Laban’s indignation, in the light of this tablet, ap- 
parently was justifiable. On the other hand, Jacob 
and Rachel were not going to abide by custom. 
Jacob evidently did not want any secondary position 
in the household. It would seem that the birth of 
Laban’s sons proved to be a hindrance to Jacob’s 
desires (and Jacob was a man who got what he 
wanted). 

Laban did regard Jacob as his adopted son, for 
he says, “These daughters are my daughters and 
these sons are my sons and the flocks are my flocks 
and whatsoever thou seest is mine” (Genesis 31:43). 
Hence, it appears that Jacob’s plan of running away 
was in violation of the current customs. If Jacob 
was to be regarded as an adopted son, all that he 
had was really Laban’s, and in seeking to run away, 
Jacob was violating custom. 

The Lord, therefore, was gracious in his revelation 
to Laban. “It is in the power of my hand to do you 
hurt,” says Laban, “but the God of your father spake 
unto me yesternight, saying, Take thou heed that 
thou speak not to Jacob either good or bad” (Gene- 
sis 31:29; cp. also v. 24). 











But Laban also apparently violated custom for his 
daughters complain to him, “Are we not counted of 
him strangers [i.e., as foreign women], for he hath 
sold us and hath quite devoured our money” (Gene- 
sis 31:15). According to the Nuzi tablets there is a 
sharp distinction to be made between the native 
women (the daughters of the city Arraphka) and 
foreign women. These latter occupy a lower social 
position, but the native women must not be subjected 
to mistreatment. Apparently Rachel and Leah be- 
lieved that Laban had treated them as though they 
were foreign women. 

We should note also the importance of the patri- 
archal blessing in the Genesis narratives. This bless- 
ing was considered as binding. One of the Nuzi 
tablets reads: “My father, Huya, was sick and lying 
in bed, and my father seized my hand and spoke 
thus to me: My other older sons have taken wives 
but thou hast not taken a wife and I give Zuluishtar 
to thee as a wife.” It may be noted that like the 
patriarchal blessings, this one also is oral; it is made 
by a dying father to a son and possesses legal val- 
idity. 

One additional point may be mentioned. Jacob 
claims, “I did not eat the rams of thy flocks” (Gene- 
sis 31:38). In the light of some of the difficulties 
that are reflected upon the tablets of Nuzi this claim 
takes on peculiar significance. Apparently the shep- 
herds would frequently slaughter lambs and eat 
mutton at the owner’s expense. Several legal cases 
in the Nuzi tablets cover this particular matter. 
Tehiptilla, for example, won at least two cases in 
law aginst one of his shepherds who had been slaugh- 
tering sheep clandestinely. Jacob, whatever his 
faults may have been, in this respect at least was 
guiltless. 


CONCLUSION 

Similar parallels might be multiplied. They are 
indeed both interesting and instructive. But what 
is of utmost importance is the fact that these parallels 
in the Nuzi tablets demonstrate quite clearly that 
the patriarchal background which is presented in 
the book of Genesis is perfectly accurate. Instead 
of mirroring a late age, as Wellhausen erroneously 
claimed, Genesis correctly sets forth the background 
of the very age in which the patriarchs themselves 
lived. 

Most scholars today, whatever their personal the- 
ological beliefs may be, are beginning to acknowl- 
edge that Genesis does correctly set forth the back- 
ground of the patriarchs. This of course is to be 
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expected. On the other hand, they tell us that these 
discoveries do not prove the existence of the patri- 
archs themselves. And so the assault has shifted 
and a new hammer has been forged. But we have 
the New Testament to convince us of their historicity, 

As we consider the remarkable support which 
archaeology has given to our belief that the book of 
Genesis is accurate, we may well give thanks to God. 
Such support, of course, is what we should expect 
archaeology to give, for the book of Genesis is holy, 
infallible Scripture. May we read it with trusting, 
believing hearts, ready to hear what it says and to 
believe in the Redeemer of whom it speaks. END 





FIVE BOYS IN TANGIER 
(Continued from page 9) 
heard the gospel. 

They need some compassionate man beside them 
to teach them to grasp their chance, to encourage 
them when they fail, to follow them and to restore 
hope when, through inefficiency and weakness, they 
sink back into their old ways, as they will over and 
over again. They need work, and a man to hold on 
to them in their out-of-work hours when their bad 
companions and old haunts lure them back, and to 
substitute positive good for the evil they are strug- 
gling to leave behind. 

The Lord has promised to keep His own in all 
circumstances. Then why are most of these boys 
turning out failures? 

That is the question which baffles many of us. 
Possibly the answer is that the Lord does not do 
our work for us; he may be waiting for a human 
shepherd. 

Are there other Christian boys of other classes? 

Yes, but just at present their need is less desper- 
ate, as an educated boy with a good character can 
often find employment, or be sheltered for a time 
at the American Bible School. But once a boy of 
any class is a Christian he may at any moment be 
turned out of his home and lose his job; then, with- 
out help, through idleness and discouragement he 
may only too easily sink to the level of the boys 
described in this article. 

Why can’t these boys find ordinary jobs? 

First, there is an acute shortage of work in Tan- 
gier. Then too, ordinary employers will not employ 
their type, and the boys themselves are lacking in 
ability and perseverance. And, to top it off, if they 
have made any profession of Christianity they are 
likely to be boycotted by their own race. 
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What sort of man is needed to help them? 

Each boy as he states his case cries out for one 
thing: regular employment. The man who is going 
to help these boys must be able to train them to 
earn their living, and to be self-supporting and 
self-respecting. A Christian artisan or farmer is, 
for this purpose, of more use than the more usual 
type of missionary. Practical details would, of 
course, have to be worked out with the individual 
concerned. 

But whatever technical ability he may have, such 
a man must have unbounded patience, for he will 
have rotten material to work with. And he must not 
be easily discouraged, for the discouragements and 
disappointments will be overwhelming. — Yet the 
history of converts in Morocco shows that some have 
become useful members of Christ’s Church only after 
many grievous falls. 

Are these boys worth saving? Christ said it is 
not the will of their Father in heaven that any of 
His little ones should perish. These who, we believe, 


S O M E 


... ONE GROUP OF SONGS, widely popular today, is 
a deeply disturbing symptom of something decidedly 
off key in the religious thinking—or better, non- 
thinking—of a host of people: the songs represented 
by the popular anthem “Somebody Up There Likes 
Me.” We hear that moaned out at all hours on juke 
box and radio. It sounds like a ritual song in the 
worship of “Somebody,” a new god, a god of the 
lazy, sentimental, gush mind—no clear thinking, no 
specific nature, no demanding idea of God, just 
Good Old Somebody. 

This substitute for Christianity has what Winston 
Churchill said General de Gaulle had, “a clarion 
vagueness.” The Great God Somebody has become 
a formidable contender for man’s ultimate loyalty. 
The day after the Michigan State University football 
team defeated the University of Michigan, the De- 
troit Free Press had a streamer at the top of a page, 
“Somebody likes M.S.U.” The hero of the perfect 
baseball game, Don Larsen, said that during the 
game he was constantly praying, “Please help me, 
Somebody.” In our country the real rival of God, 
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have at least looked longingly toward His way of 
salvation are perishing beneath our very eyes. The 
implications are many. The church in Morocco can 
only grow through Christian homes and marriages, 
but the Christian girls far outnumber the boys, and 
these boys are degraded and unfit. The result is 
that the girls are often taken and married to Mos- 
lems, and the boys sink lower into vice. 

Again we believe that Morocco can only be truly 
evangelized by Moroccans, and these boys with their 
freedom, their toughness and their intimate knowl- 
edge of the worst and the lowest and the neediest, 
are surely potentially strong evangelists. It may be 
that the individuals mentioned are already embit- 
tered beyond recall, but there are others growing 
up like them, and in spite of the political unrest, 
the gospel is still being preached in Morocco. Yet 
its precious fruits are being wasted. 

Will you ask the Lord if the burden of these boys 
is to be yours? END 


Reprinted from Tue EVANGELICAL CHRISTIAN by permission 
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invoked in a persistent ritual, is not Allah, not 
Buddha, but Somebody. 

Some of the sharpest conflicts in Christian history 
have been those against the transformation of the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ into Some- 
body. Part of the Gnostic heresy was its trading the 
Supreme God for a sort of “Somebody,” a synthetic 
demiurge. The ritual of this current cult consists 
of many hymns, including one about “the Man up- 
stairs” and “the Friend,” also celebrated in a foggy 
hash of fantastic nonsense entitled “I believe,” which 
is intoned as fervently as though it has some co- 
herent meaning. 

And so the foundation of Christianity as a specific 
historical religion is being cut away for many 
people... 

There is need for a sharp warning to those who 
would fall into the footsteps of Esau: Do not sell 
your birthright of God the Maker of Heaven and 
Earth and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ for 
a mess of “Somebody.”—Simeon Stylites in Novem- 
ber 7, 1956 CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 





How 
to become 


a 
CHRISTIAN 


By CLAUDE A. RIES 


Roser SmiTH, the late evangelist, was holding 
meetings in Glasgow. One man came night after 
night—he was there so often that he attracted the 
evangelist’s notice. One night the man stayed until 
almost all the other people had left. Gipsy Smith 
went to speak to him and, in his own words, gives 
this story of what happened. 

“You are concerned about your soul?” I asked. 

“I am,” he replied; and promptly I said, “You 
know what you have to do?” 

“Yes, I do.” This he said with conviction. | 
urged him to make the surrender. 

While talking with him, I discovered a gentleman 
near us who was listening. He came forward and 
asked, “Will you let me speak to this brother?” 

I answered, “Yes,” and he continued. 

“I have heard part of the conversation, and | 
want to read you (turning to my friend in the pew) 
a text,” and he read John 3:16. “Do you believe 
that?” he asked. 

“Yes, of course, a Scotchman believes that.” 

The newcomer then read Romans 10:9, “If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved;” and asked 
again, “Do you believe that?” 

“Of course I believe it.” 

Next he read from John’s Epistle: “If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
Then he asked, “You believe that, too?” 

“Yes, I believe that.” 

“Then you are a Christian,” said the man. 

My friend straightened himself up and looking at 
the man with the Bible said, “You are wrong, my 
friend.” 
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“Well, but you believe Christ died for you?” 

“Yes.” 

“You believe He rose from the dead for your 
justification ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You believe He is able to save you?” 

“Yes, right on the spot.” 

“Then you are saved.” 

“No, I am not.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

“Well, you have read three passages; now, read 
Isaiah 55:7.” The man with the Bible turned to 
the passage and read: “Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man-his thoughts: and let 
him return unto the Lord.” 

“Now stop,” said my friend. “I am the wicked 
man; | am the unrighteous man; and | have to for- 
sake the sin and the wicked thoughts, and I must 
come back from my own way to God’s way. In my 
heart is a sin. I am hugging it and am not willing 
to give it up. My own common sense tells me | can- 
not be saved until I surrender.” 

Gipsy Smith concluded, “That is the best sermon 
on repentance I ever heard in my life.” 

* * * 

What are the primary steps to a vital Christian 
life? Jesus answers in the words of Mark 1:15, 
“Repent ye, and believe the gospel.” 

The call to repent is sounded out in the Bible 
from Genesis to Revelation. Seventy times the ur- 
gency of repentance is given in the New Testament, 
emphasizing the words of Jesus, “Except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish.” 

In a survey of members of an evangelical denomi- 
nation in Ohio it was learned that 20 per cent never 
pray, 25 per cent never read the Bible, 30 per cent 
never attend church, 40 per cent never give, 50 per 
cent never go to Sunday school, 90 per cent never 
have family worship, 95 per cent never invite an- 
other person to give his heart to Christ and 96 per 
cent never tithe. 


A prominent evangelist declares that 95 per cent 
of decisions in current evangelistic campaigns are 
made by church members who have never been con- 
verted. 


Jesus did die for us but Jesus cannot repent for 
us. And He said, “Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish” (Luke 13:3, 5). 

What is repentance? Isaiah clearly answers the 
question, as the man in Gipsy Smith’s Glasgow 
meeting stated: “Let the wicked forsake his way, 
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the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him; and to our God, for he will abundantly par- 
don.” 

Repentance is “an affrighted halt before God.” 
It is a rightabout-face. It is a turning from and a 
turning to. It is a turning from sin, self and Satan 
to God, righteousness and truth. Repentance is a 
wholehearted surrender to God. 

You cannot repent and hold on to stolen hay. Pat 
confessed to his priest that he had stolen some hay. 
“And how much did you steal, Pat?” Pat replied, 
“IT may as well confess to the whole stack; I plan 
to go back tonight and get the other half.” 

That is not true repentance. Unless we come 
clean, with nothing reserved, God will not forgive. 
“Ye shall . . . find me, when ye shall search for me 
with all your heart” (Jeremiah 29:13). “‘Whoso con- 
fesseth and forsaketh [his sins] shall have mercy” 
(Proverbs 28:13). 

According to the Greek, to repent means “to have 
another mind.” The sinner’s attitude toward four 
primary things is wrong: He needs a change of mind 
about sin, about God, about self and about others. 
To repent means to change his mind about sin. He 
hates it, acknowledges it and turns wholeheartedly 
from deliberate sin. To repent means to have a 
right attitude toward God. He seeks God and begins 
to love Him. To repent means to have a right atti- 
tude toward self. He humbles himself, the last thing 
self wants to do! To repent means to have a right 
attitude toward others. He begins to practice the 
Golden Rule. He endeavors to come clean with men 
as well as with God. 

Now suppose I owed a large grocery bill and 
would go to the grocer and tell him I was sorry I 
had such a huge bill, but from now on I was turn- 
ing over a new leaf and would begin to pay for all 
I bought. Does that cancel the bill? Never! Not 
until the bill is paid is the bill settled! 

Jim Vaus (converted during Billy Graham’s Los 
Angeles campaign) had nine typed pages of wrongs 
to make right personally. It cost him thousands of 
dollars, the loss of his home, car, furnishings and 
all he could save for a couple of years. But he 
cleared the record with God and man. 

One of our [Houghton] college graduates now do- 
ing a wonderful work on the mission field confessed 
after he had been a defeated Christian for two years 
in college that his defeat went back to a refusal to 
settle an account of ten cents which he had stolen 
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when a lad. He straightened accounts and came 
into spiritual victory. 

The Apostle Paul gives as an evidence of repent- 
ance the “clearing of yourselves” (II Corinthians 
7:10, 11). See also Luke 19:8. 

While repentance does not secure salvation, yet 
there is no salvation without repentance. The im- 
penitent is hostile to God; hence, repentance be- 
comes a prerequisite to the exercise of faith. 

Salvation is a remedy for sin. Just as a remedy 
for a certain sickness is not valid unless taken ac- 
cording to directions, so there are specific directions 
to believing unto salvation. The initial direction is 
“repent.” Emphatically, Jesus said, “Except ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 

How does a person become a Christian? Jesus 
said by repenting and believing the gospel. 

A lady shopper went into the lounge of a depart- 
ment store to repair her make-up. As she put the 
powder on her face she noticed a small girl carefully 
watching her every movement. Turning to the little 
girl, she said, “You don’t do this, do you?” “No,” 
replied the little girl, “when my face is dirty, I wash 
it.” This is the way the little girl thought one should 
get rid of dirt. 

How can one believe over a lot of dirty sins? 
Admit the dirt; ask Christ to wash the dirt of sin 
away. Then it will not be hard to believe with the 
heart unto righteousness (Romans 10:10). 

The Greek word for “believe” means “to cast 
one’s whole weight upon.” “God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
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believeth in [casts his whole weight upon] him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life” (John 3:16). 

“As many as received him,” that is, welcomed 
Him into the heart as one welcomes a friend into 
his house, “to them gave he the right to become 
children of God, even to them [who rest their full 
weight of soul for time and eternity upon him)” 
(John 1:12). That means more than merely believ- 
ing that Christ lived and died for us about nineteen 
hundred years ago. To merely “accept” that fact 
is only head belief (cp. James 2:19). To believe 
scripturally unto the salvation of the soul one must 
believe “‘with the heart,” believe with his whole 
being. 

You are in an upper room in a burning building. 
The firemen below are firmly holding a net into 
which you may jump to safety. It is the only way 
of escape. Several have jumped and are safe. You 
go to the window and you believe that to jump will 
save you, but you do not jump. That is just head 
belief. Then in your desperation you actually jump 
into that net; you actually cast your whole weight 
upon that net. That would be a physical parallel to 
the scriptural idea of believing with the heart unto 
righteousness. 

Scriptural believing demands action. It demands 
obedience to a new master. So “he that believeth,” 
scripturally believeth, “on him is not condemned; 
but he that believeth not is condemned already, be- 
cause he hath not believed in the name of the only 
begotten Son of God” (John 3:18). 

To believe is to accept a gracious gift from a 
loving God. When a man goes to the bank to cash a 
check he first endorses the check, thus admitting 
that it is his check. He then hands it to the cashier 
who counts out the money and hands the money to 
the check owner. That money becomes his actual 
possession only as he stretches out his hand and 
takes it. That stretching out of the hand to take is 
receiving faith. 

How does a person become a Christian? Jesus 
said that it is by repenting and believing. God has 
no bargain counters. “Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish” (Luke 13:3). “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved” (Acts 16:31). 

Only those who scripturally repent of their sins 
and scripturally believe know by experience the 
joys of salvation and the blessedness of God’s Spirit 
witnessing with their spirit that they are the children 
of God (Romans 8:16). END 


Reprinted from THe ALLIANCE WEEKLY by permission 
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CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 


S, you are a Christian. Are you a responsible 
one? 

What do you mean? Of course I’m responsible. 
I don’t steal or lie—that wouldn’t be Christian.” 

I don’t doubt your honesty, but irresponsibility 
has other more subtle forms which are far too pre- 
valent in Christian lives today. Let me explain. 

Not long ago I attended a social planned for the 
Christians in a local ivcF group. Twenty people had 
signed their names to a sheet of paper saying they 
would attend. On the basis of this commitment, the 
social chairman made her plans and purchases. 

Ten people appeared. 

Where were the other ten signers? Were they not 
irresponsible at best, promise-breakers at worst, to 
have signed and then not appear? 

But something else must have come up to keep 
them away. 

What else? Something more interesting? Cer- 
tainly all ten people were not thwarted by circum- 
stances beyond their control; which, I am convinced, 
is the only legitimate reason for a Christian not to 
keep his word. 

Someone has said that the thing a man notices 
most in others is his own sin. Perhaps that is why 
| have become concerned about this, but certainly 
our non-Christian roommates and friends are also 
acutely aware of this dishonesty. And I wonder how 
much confidence they have in our claims about Jesus 
Christ. 

I believe the problem lies in our fearing man 
more than God. That is, under the social pressure 
of an invitation or request made by some friend 
(because it is the “Christian” or the “expected” 
thing to do), we say yes. But when the time comes 
the social pressure of their presence has disappeared 
and we succumb to the “more convenient” or “more 
desirable” thing to do. 

Isn’t this something of what Jesus Christ is driv- 
ing at in Matthew 5:33-37? (You remember the 
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By George Ensworth 


section which concludes, “Let your communication 
be, yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil.”) A Christian’s life should be 
so transparent and honest that he need not “cross- 
his-heart-and-hope-to-die” to get someone to believe 
him. His simple yes or no should be sufficient be- 
cause he is known to be a man who keeps his word. 

Another thing along this same line. I recall a 
student in one school who owns a car; rather, he 
would say the Lord owns it. He feels his only justi- 
fication for keeping the car is to provide transporta- 
tion when needed by his friends. Going to and com- 
ing from weekly meetings, monthly area meetings 
and conferences, it is always loaded with students. 

One day I asked him if anyone ever offered to 
share expenses. “No,” he replied, “they just usually 
take it for granted. But I’m seriously considering 
selling the car—I really don’t have the money to 
buy gas, and I can’t say no when someone needs a 
ride.” 

There is a grave danger in presuming upon the 
kindnesses of our friends. And this sin is most often 
committed against Christian friends. Did you offer 
to help out with the gas the last time you rode to 
the conference in Jim’s jalopy? Did you write a 
“thank-you” note after that week-end at your room- 
mate’s home? Have you ever given a little gift as 
a token of your gratitude? 

This sort of consideration is the practical out- 
working of the love described in Philippians 2:2, 3: 
“Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like-minded, having 
the same love, being of one accord, of one mind. 
Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory; 
but in lowliness of mind let each esteem other better 
than themselves.” (And is any other outworking 
possible than a practical one?) It is often through 
such thoughtfulness, which to us seems so small, that 
our Christian love looms large in the eyes of others. 

“He that is faithful in that which is least is faith- 
ful also in much .. .” (Luke 16:10). END 
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Japan Report 


By Shintaro Hasegawa 


A NOTED swiss theologian speaking to a crowded 
student audience in downtown Tokyo, stressed the 
importance of taking more advantage of the present 
major trends in Asia for the evangelization of this 
generation. He listed them as follows: the rapid 
progress of knowledge in all fields; the rise of 
nationalism; the spirit of independence. 

He touched the responsive cord of the hearts of 
the young Japanese, simply because he was keenly 
aware of trends in Japan. 

As you may remember, Japan — even before 
World War II—was more emphatic on those three 
points than any other Asiatic nation. Even the ill- 
famed attack on Pearl Harbor is interpreted by 
some historians as the first open outbreak of the 
struggles of the Asiatics for freedom from the colo- 
nialism of the West which to them is almost as 
repulsive as communism. The spirit of independence 
and nationalism is once more growing all over Asia. 
Although defeated and temporarily overpowered by 
the Western allies, Japan—like other Asiatic nations 
—has been making a tremendous effort to regain 
prestige and power both politically and economically 
among the free nations of the world. 

In the light of these trends, therefore, missionary 
policies which are geared to the Western colonial 
policies of fifty years ago need re-examination and 
readjustment toward a more rigid application of the 
New Testament method of building indigenous 
churches. 

In order to achieve these objectives, Japan seeks 
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to win the good-will of her neighbors by following 
the course of neutrality, in order to promote trade 
with all nations, including Red China and the Soviet 
Union. This is interpreted by some either as a drift 
towards the communistic world or as a reaction 
against the American occupation. Her goal is to 
re-establish complete independence, both economi- 
cally and politically, while avoiding foreign inter- 
ference in her domestic affairs. 

In view of these trends, it seems likely that the 
Japanese government will come to limit the entrance 
and activity of foreign missionaries sooner than was 
expected. Consequently, more responsibility must 
be given to the national church. 

The general attitude of the nationals to foreign 
missionaries was summarized by a French news- 
paperman who said: “The Japanese, observing the 
Americans during the occupation, think that they 
can learn little from them except technical skills. 
The American way of life is not for the Japanese.” 

The same attitude prevails among thinking Japan- 
ese Christians who have observed the foreign mis- 
sionaries’ efforts to model the Japanese church 
along American lines. 

The foreign mission-sponsored churches and col- 
leges may be regarded by some as examples of “cul- 
tural colonialism.” Yet in the area of culture, Japan 
is not inferior to the Western nations. For years 
Japan has had 99 per cent literacy, for education is 
compulsory even in the remote mountain areas. 
Secular colleges and universities, of which there are 
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a large number throughout Japan, have a higher 
educational standard than the foreign mission 
schools. 

With the occupation of Japan by the American 
armed forces, more than 2,000 missionaries came to 
Japan—also to “occupy” that land. By January, 
1954, there were 2,043 foreign missionaries in Japan 
representing 116 Protestant mission boards, 91 of 
which were American. With their well-meaning 
enthusiasm to “evangelize this generation” they 
brought into the small Japanese Christian community 
(consisting in round numbers of 2,000 churches, 
2,000 ordained ministers, and 70 Japanese denom- 
inations or groups) the gigantic Western organiza- 
tions, denominations, councils and associations, and 
controversies and tried to superimpose them upon 
the nationals. 

The permanent “occupation” of foreign groups in 
an Asiatic country like Japan gives the appearance 
of old-fashioned Western colonialism in disguise. 

There are, of course, many cases of fine fellow- 
ship between the foreign missionaries and the na- 
tional Christians. However, we find them on the 
individual rather than on the group level. 


In general, the “liberal” groups which have been 
working within the framework of the existing na- 
tional churches foster a more congenial relationship 
and mutual respect between missionary and national 
than do the evangelical groups. Usually the “liberal” 
missionary is a fellow-worker in a common cause. 


In the evangelical mission-controlled churches, on 
the other hand, the fellowship between missionary 
and national is often in danger of being superficial 
and artificial. 


Such a situation has brought about an increasing 
number of complaints and general dissatisfaction on 
the part of the less-privileged national worker with 
the overlordship of the more-privileged missionary 
and his seeming disregard for the feelings and 
opinions of the national worker. 
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Although evangelical missionaries may seek ad- 
vice from the national leaders, in practice they do 
not usually vote with them or decide a matter to- 
gether with them. The most important decisions are 
made abroad in the mission headquarters, where 
there is too often little understanding of the life and 
viewpoint of the national church. 


In general, the evangelical missionaries are sur- 
prisingly little informed and much less aware of 
the current spiritual conditions in Japan than are 
the Roman Catholic or liberal missionaries, or even 
the average communist sympathizer. This default 
may be due largely to their lack of training in secu- 
lar subjects which should have included the history 
and religions of the Japanese people. Some may be 
due also to the lack of proper pastoral education 
and experience. 


When confronted in Bible classes with questions 
dealing with the evolutionary hypothesis, Marxism, 
Zen Buddhism, or existentialism, many missionaries 
are not aware that these are not mere academic 
problems in Japan. Rather, they are discussed 
seriously in popular magazines and even in news- 
papers, undermining the very fundamentals of our 
Christian faith. As young people realized that the 
missionaries and their national pastors were un- 
sympathetic with such spiritual problems, many 
stopped attending the Bible classes. 


Does real co-operation exist between the mission 
boards and the evangelical national churches? Un- 
fortunately not. 


With 116 foreign mission boards and 69 Japanese 
Christian organizations in a country as small as 
Japan, the duplication of effort, the competition, 
and the imported rivalries are not only confusing 
but also hinder the unity of spirit and healthy 
growth so vital to the national church. 


For instance, there are five primary evangelical 
“interdenominational” missions in Japan — The 
Evangelical Alliance Mission, Far Eastern Gospel 
Crusade (both from the U.S.), Central Japan Pio- 
neer Mission, Japan Evangelistic Band, and World. 
wide Evangelization Crusade (these three from 
England). Each of these five operates as a separate 
“denomination,” having its own small literature 
program, Japanese church, and all except one its 
own Bible school. If these five could unite their 
efforts and work as one “denomination” in Japan, 
the results would be more permanent and far-reach- 


ing. 
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The China Inland Mission (also known as Over- 
seas Missionary Fellowship) is also an evangelical, 
interdenominational mission, but—unlike the above 
mentioned boards—the C.I.M., having learned from 
long experience in China, is wisely co-operating 
with existing national churches, Bible schools, etc. 

A spirit of real friendship and co-operation be- 
tween the national churches and missions can be 
achieved only when the missionaries learn to assist 
and to serve the national churches instead of trying 
to dominate or control them. 

The three fundamental principles of self-govern- 
ment, self-support, and self-propagation necessary 
to the development of the indigenous church should 
be restudied and more wisely applied by all mission 
boards in Japan in the light of the current changing 
conditions. 

The emergence of national church leadership can 
be realized more rapidly if and when the foreign 
missions identify themselves first spiritually and 
then organically with like-minded national churches 
as the same body of Christ, and thus co-operate 
fully with them as fellow-workers of Christ in a 
common cause. 

Foreign mission work in Japan should be only 
a temporary thing, and permanent assignments and 
responsibilities should be placed in the hands of 
the nationals. 

Self-government of the national churches is the 
most important factor in the building of the in- 
digenous church. If any outside organization de- 
prives the Church of Jesus Christ of this privilege, 
it takes away the holy ground on which the church 
stands, for only on the basis of self-government can 
the church learn to trust in God alone. 

“Foreign control” which is now such a problem 
in Asiatic churches, was completely unknown to the 
churches in New Testament times (see Acts 14:21- 
23 and 20:28). Even the financial aid offered to 
the less fortunate churches or evangelists was given 
in genuine Christian love and prayer and without 
strings attached. 


Self-zovernment was practiced right from the be- 
ginning and therefore self-support and self-propa- 
gation were taken as a matter of course in the New 
Testament churches. 


If a local church is self-governing and free from 
foreign control, self-support is the natural outcome. 
Some pastors and Christian workers in Japan have 
indeed “ministered unto their own necessities” with 
their hands (Acts 20:34) in order to preach the 
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gospel. Their willingness to do some humble work 
is usually one of the sure signs of their true calling. 

Therefore, the national churches should always be 
self-supporting right from the beginning. Then self- 
support will not be one of the greatest problems on 
the mission field. 

But a word of caution needs to be given. Con- 
vinced that the national churches must be self-sup- 
porting, some foreign missionaries along with wealthy 
national Christians become afraid of giving any- 
thing for the Lord’s work in Japan, and thus miss 
one of the greatest blessings God can bestow upon 
them. 

Missionaries, especially, have the responsibility to 
set before the national church an example of sacri- 
ficial giving. To the average Japanese, the mission- 
ary is a wealthy man, and if he does not give toward 
the Lord’s work, why should the much poorer Jap- 
anese feel a responsibility to give? 

This is not to say that the missionary should sup- 
port the national church, but rather that he should 
invest wisely in projects that will minister to its 
growth and development—Bible schools and semi- 
naries, for example, literature work, radio, audio- 
visual education aids, etc. Such investments will 
help to meet the challenge of communist propaganda 
and speed the building up of a strong, permanent 
national work able to carry on regardless of what 
may happen to organized missions. 

Evangelistic outreach to others on the part of 
national Christians is encouraging. The Japanese 
Christians are stimulated by the fierce opposition of 
the Buddhists, Catholics, and communists and con- 
stantly make opportunity to exercise their evan- 
gelistic endeavors. 

In pioneer work the foreign missionaries are usu- 
ally a good attraction or “bait,” since most Japanese 
are eager to get acquainted with the Westerners— 
both to get their viewpoint and to learn their lan- 
guage. 

Ever since the first Protestant work was started in 
1859, Japan has had a majority of liberal churches 
where German skepticism, higher criticism, and neo- 
orthodoxy have been freely taught. 

As a whole, the evangelical churches — small as 
they are—are conservative, spiritually-minded, and 
fairly well-grounded in the Bible. Their lack of in- 
tellectual training heretofore has fortunately kept 
them from being greatly influenced by higher criti- 
cism and German skepticism. In general, they are 
well-versed in their own denominational teaching, 
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but they do not as yet have much doctrinal or spir- 
itual discernment. Books on higher criticism, neo- 
orthodoxy, form-criticism, existentialism, etc., are to 
be found even in secular bookstores throughout 
Japan. 

Buddhism and Shintoism now have university- 
trained priests all over the nation who are well- 
versed in both oriental and occidental philosophy. 
In these days of the rapid progress of knowledge in 
all fields, the evangelical churches must have better- 
trained ministers (seminary graduates, if possible) 
who can point out the errors of these subtle philoso- 
phies and lead the Church of Jesus Christ forward 
on secure ground. 

Is the church troubled by those who seek to intro- 
duce unscriptural teaching? 

Yes. But the negative criticism of the church has 
made no impression on the enemy. The church in 
Japan must become competent enough to do more 
constructive work in the form of publications, lec- 
tures, forums, etc. 

If the foreign missionaries are willing to work in 
the role of assistant to the national church, more 
and varied types of missionary service are open to 
them. Then they can really pioneer, train, and con- 
tribute in more effective ways than they are now 
doing. 

There are still geographical areas and classes of 
society untouched by the gospel—mostly in the rural 
farming areas where the traditional family ties are 
stronger and where individual decisions are more 
dificult to achieve. 

A recent survey reveals that 229 out of 245 cities 
have churches, 487 out of 1,815 towns have 
churches, but out of 8,381 villages only 193 have 
a church. 

National workers need to be trained to do the 
specialized types of work—radio, literature, etc.— 
now being done by missionaries. They need a more 
professional touch to compete with professional non- 
Christian propaganda. They also need a more na- 
tional touch, as at present they are too often Amer- 
ican or foreign in their approach and direction. 

At present, there are too many translations of 
American books and not enough original writings 
by the nationals. National editors and publishers 
are needed along with writers. Most of the evan- 
gelical publishers are foreign. Yet nationals prefer 
to write for a national publisher as a voice from the 
heart of the national church, and not as a mere 
puppet of a foreign organization. 
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There exists at present only one Japanese Chris- 
tian publishing company (and it is liberal) which 
meets the standards required to belong to the Na- 
tional Publisher’s Union—a union that has access 
to all of the secular markets in Japan. If all of the 
several small competitive evangelical publishers 
would put their resources together under some Jap- 
anese organization, they could have at least one in- 
fluential publishing company able to produce enough 
worthwhile literature annually to be a member of 
the National Publisher’s Union. 

With the government clamping down upon the 
entrance of foreign professional missionaries and 
the national church needing only more specialized 
“technical” help, it might be wisest for volunteers 
to go to the field as nonprofessional missionaries 
(vocational witnesses). Not only can these people 
gain the respect and confidence of the non-Christian 
society much more easily than professional mission- 
aries, but they can also have better access to real 
national leaders in the various professions and thus 
be able to be witnesses to them. English Bible 
classes in commercial firms, private homes, etc., can 
be easily arranged. 

“Asiatic religions for the Asiatics” is the often- 
heard slogan of the virile Buddhists and national- 
istic Shintoists. How can the westernized Christian 
church in Japan prove to these skeptical Asiatics 
that not only did Christianity arise out of Asia but 
that it also has the answer to the spiritual problems 
of present-day Asia? Not by becoming more West- 
ern, but by becoming more and more Japanese. 
When this happens, Christianity will be seen to be 
the span which can bridge the gap between East 
and West. 

“Colonialism and racial discrimination” are the 
accusations the communists are leveling against the 
West and its churches. Can the church answer these 
accusations with a clear conscience? It can, if a 
truly indigenous national church develops in Japan. 

“Disunity and division” are the criticisms of the 
Roman and Greek Catholics and also of the com- 
munists against the Protestant Church of Jesus 
Christ. How will the Protestant Christians, both 


nationals and missionaries, meet this challenge? 
Mere words about unity will not suffice. Only a 
unified witness and action will convince. 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 3:28). 


What God has already given, let no man take away! 
END 
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in this foreign language (e.g. you in Spanish). (3) See Psalm 119:99, 100 
for the key to their extreme success. Is your textbook learning “compart- 
mentalized,” or is God making it vital by daily relating it to the Scrip- 
tures? (4) What would Daniel say to you about your study attitudes and 


habits as you prepare for serving men? 


MONDAY, MARCH 4 

DANIEL 2:1-23 (1) Contrast vv. 11, 16 for two attitudes toward revelation. 
In what details (v. 12 ff.) did Daniel’s life demonstrate his belief? Which 
attitude does your daily life reveal? (2) What strengthened his confidence 
as he waited? Cp. Esther 4:16. Have you found ones with whom you can 
“agree together”? (3) When answers come, with whom do you rejoice 
first? Pray vv. 20-23 together with Daniel often, and let his attitude and 


phrases rub off on you. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 5 
DANIEL 2:24-29 (1) Read Ezekiel 28:2-5 in comparison with this, drawing 
out Ezekiel’s contrast of these two men. Would Daniel have been tempted 
also? (2) How many evidences of humility does Daniel show here? Can 
you speak the Scriptures with such authority and yet remain free from ego 
(3) What ideas seemed to fill his mind (vv. 27, 28, 
30, 49) and thus liberate him? 


prayer had on the growing dominance of these thoughts? Meditate on one 


defense mechanisms? 


What influence do you think intercessory 


of these truths as you meet people today. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6 

DANIEL 3:1-21 (1) What does God promise to all who will follow Him? 
See II Timothy 3:12, 13; Philippians 1:29, 30. What details in the reaction 
(2) How 


had God trained previously to endure suffering as good soldiers? How is 


of the three make you think they were prepared when it came? 
He training you? (3) If they had only considered the possibility of v. 17 
and not also v. 18, how would they have felt during v. 21? (4) Use their 
lives to illustrate Romans 12:1, 2. Do you frequently offer yourself up to 


God to be a demonstration of the perfection of His will for you? 


THURSDAY, MARCH 7 

DANIEL 3:19-30 (1) Find 7 details as to the perfection of God’s very prac- 
tical deliverance. What impact would this have made on observers if the 
three had not also been free from fear and self-pity? (2) In retrospects, 


what aspect of the day would they recall with greatest joy? What experi- 
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tenses. In what sense is the time “near” for us who live 18 centuries later? 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23 

REVELATION 1:4-8 Seven is symbolic of “the perfect number.” Hence the 
seven spirits are the Holy Spirit in His complete working. (1) Read as 
an historian. Make 3 time-lines and place along them what is past, present 
and future. What is outlined here about God, Jesus Christ, us? (2) What 


anxieties of persecuted believers are removed in John’s description of Jesus 


Christ, of God? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 24 

REVELATION 1:9-20 (1) Other apocalyptic writings were not included in 
the Bible because they were unreliable. Why was this one considered 
authentic by the early Church? (2) John was in exile. Consider the ways 
he identified himself. Cp. these with how-I-want-to-be-known-by-my-asso- 
ciates. Cp. John’s vision with Isaiah’s (Isa. 6), Ezekiel’s (Ezek. 1:26-2:4). 
Why does John 
respond as he does? What is my response when I experience the nearness 


of Christ? 


(3) What differences are there in the One revealed? 


? 


Ponder this: “I am He that liveth and was dead. . .’ 


MONDAY, MARCH 25 

REVELATION 2:1-7 John’s vision is of Christ in the midst of and sovereign 
over the Church (vv. 12, 13, 16, 20), especially those churches singled out 
in chs. 2, 3. (1) Cp. 2:1, 8, 12, 18; 3:1, 7, 14. Each of these descriptions 
of Christ bears on the message to each church. How is this so in the first 
message? (2) Jesus Christ knows His disciples today. He knows my works 
and attitudes. In seeking to resist evil and detect those who use God for 


gain what am I most in danger of losing? How does Christ value love? 


TUESDAY, MARCH 26 
REVELATION 2:8-11 (1) From the description of Christ (v. 8) and the em- 
phasis of the 2nd letter, what parts of the ecumenical Church today would 
(2) Do I believe v. 10 


enough to prove it daily? Cp. 1:9. What is the second death? 


find this to be God’s message for their need? 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27 
REVELATION 2:12-17 (1) Under Augustus, a temple was built in Pergamum 
which became the center ‘for emperor worship. What then is significant 


(2) Why does the Lord 


compare the Nicolaitan teaching with that of Balaam? 


in the use of the “sword,” symbol of authority? 


Cp. Numbers 


25:1-5; 31:16. (3) Contrast the promises to the one “who conquers” with 
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as contemporaries. Are you truly willing for either a secular or “full-time” 
calling? Could God use you as a preacher of righteousness in either capac- 


ity equally well? See Proverbs 4:18. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 12 

DANIEL 6:1-10 (1) Try to reconstruct a schedule of a typical day of the 
prime minister of such a vast empire. Illustrate Luke 16:10 from his student 
days till now. (2) How had Daniel solved the problem of maintaining 
fellowship with God in a very busy day? (3) All men reflect the nature 
of that which they worship. What descriptions in these 6 chapters can you 
find of Daniel’s God? In what ways did Daniel reflect these characteristics? 
(4) Believing Il Corinthians 3:18 is there some squandered time in your 
day which you could convert to minutes of worship, and thus to the im- 


provement of your own reflection of God? 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13 

DANIEL 6:11-28 (1) Seeing that Jesus gave Jonah’s experience as a picture 
of His own to come (Matthew 12:40), what pictures of Christ’s experience 
can you see in this situation (e.g. prosecuters and charges, the judge, en- 
tombment, etc.) ? (2) In what ways could Paul’s trial experience in Rome 
be likened to this situation? See II Timothy 4:16-18. (3) Both Paul (II 
Corinthians 1:8-10 and 4:8-13) and the Psalmist (116:3-10a) find life to 
consist in a series of death sentences that they might not rely on them- 
selves, but on “the God who raises the dead.” Are you finding this despair 


of self and renewed confidence in Him the norm for your Christian life? 


THURSDAY, MARCH 14 

DANIEL 7:1-28 (1) Note that with God’s first revelations about the coming 
world powers (also 2:31-45) He carefully describes the glorious end in His 
kingdom. What can you discover here about the coming of the Kingdom. 
(2) What effect would such insight into eternal things have had upon 
Daniel’s attitudes under Belshazzar’s rule? Can these also grip you today 
so as to keep your affections set on things above? (3) Apply Colossians 
3:1-10 first to Daniel’s life, and then to your own. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 15 


DANIEL 8:1-27 (1) Consider the place which Daniel knew God had given 
Israel as a nation. See Deuteronomy 26:18, 19. (2) Scan II Kings 23:36- 
25:26 and review the repeated desolations which he had recently observed 


this nation endure. (3) Imagine the shock and puzzlement (v. 27) with 


4 


which he learned of the increasingly bad future for Israel. Cp. I Peter 


1:10-12. What should this mean to your life as a result (vv. 12-17)? 


SATURDAY, MARCH 16 

DANIEL 9:1-21 (1) What can you learn from Daniel about the relationship 
of his life problems to his Bible reading? (2) Contrast his prayer (v. 5) 
with his statement in 6:22. Was he personally guilty of these sins? Is this 
attitude of identification in guilt and in intercession yours when consider- 
ing the condition of the Church in the world today; of a local group; of 


a believer? (3) Use this prayer as a model. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 17 

DANIEL 9:20-27 (1) What does this teach you about “God’s timing” in 
a) answering prayer b) ordering the affairs of men? What changes does 
God wait for before He can move? (2) Do you have trouble “waiting for 
God”? Quickly think over Daniel’s life, esp. the periods in which he might 
have felt time dragging. (3) What panoramic view do you get with Daniel 
of God’s “eternal” perspective on history in vv. 11-27? With Peter in II 
Peter 3:5-14? 


patience? About urgency? 


(3) What does this vast impression convey to you about 


MONDAY, MARCH 18 

DANIEL 10:1-21 (1) What did Daniel learn regarding the spiritual warfare 
going on above us while we pray? See how Paul understood this (Ephe- 
sians 6:12) and Zechariah (Zech. 3:1). (2) Can we be confident of the 
final outcome of this conflict? See I John 3:8b; Daniel 12:1; Revelation 
12:7, 8. (3) See other references about the ministry of angels, 
3:28; 6:22; Psalm 91:11; Hebrews 1:14. (4) What awareness of both 


human helplessness and the efficacy of Christ’s power through prayer does 


Daniel 


this convey to you? Consider the message in the hymn “A Mighty Fortress.” 


TUESDAY, MARCH 19 

DANIEL 11:1-32 (1) List all the detailed ways in which God shows He can 
carry out His sovereignty on earth. Which of these have you personally 
observed Him using? (2) Trace in Daniel’s life his awareness of his God 
as ruler (vv. 2:18, 19, 37; 44; 4:25; 5:18, 21; 23). (3) What is promised 
for the life in which God reigns? See II Timothy 2:12; Romans 5:17; 
8:37. Cp. Daniel with each king, and observe how this was literally ful- 
filled. What force bound each king; and how was Daniel living above 


each force. (4) Is God’s lordship freeing you from the forces which en- 
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e About 25 Pittsburgh (Penna.) IVCF students spent 
a pre-Christmas evening with 80 children at a community 
house, located in an area where the homes offer little 
recreation. Christmas decorating, carol singing and 
personal chats made the evening enjoyable. 


e “Through Love, Serve” was the theme of an 
NCF weekend at Hudson House (new IvcF student 
center for metropolitan N. Y.) Several young grad 
nurses from New Jersey took complete charge of the 
planning for the weekend, which began with an NCF 
meeting at Orange (N.J.) Memorial Hospital. Chris- 
tian business man Everett T. Mauger was the 
speaker. 


e The second missionary conferette will be held in 
Indiana on March 16, according to George Norris, staff 
member. Hope Church (C. & M. A.) in Indianapolis is 
the host church again this year. About 100 students are 
expected, and those in charge are ‘‘trusting God again 
to claim some lives for work overseas.” 


e Ata social for international students planned 
by Minnesota Christian Fellowship, contact was 
made with an overseas student which led to his 
receiving Jesus Christ a few weeks later. 


e Kent State (Ohio) IVCF chapter held its annual 
Christmas vacation get-together at the home of member 
Jean O'Connor in Cleveland. After games, most of the 


return postage guaranteed 


evening was spent carolling for shut-ins. At the con- 
clusion of the evening (after refreshments), several 
students shared what Christmas means to them since they 
came to know Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. Members 
of the Akron U. IVCF group were guests of the Kent 
group for the evening, according to Kent reporter Bernie 
Smith. 


e In order to place before students (in a long- 
range plan) some key issues being discussed and 
discoveries being made in contemporary research 
in various academic fields, New York City’s area 
student committee invited Prof. Calvin D. Linton of 
Geo. Washington University’s Columbian College and 
a member of its English Department, to give the first 
of a series last November. Over 200 came for Dr. 
Linton’s evening address (which followed afternoon 
discussion) on the subject, “Christ in Modern Liter- 
ature.” This month Dr. George Schweitzer of the 
Chem. Dept., U. of Tennessee, will lecture on “The 
Origin of the Universe” in the afternoon, “Cos- 
mogony and God” at night. 
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